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OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


CHRONOLOGICAL SUMMARY OF EVENTS 





THE UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE ON 
FOOD AND AGRICULTURE 


THE United Nations Conference on Food and Agriculture, originally 
suggested by Mr. Roosevelt in February, and to which were invited 
technical and expert representatives from forty-four Allied and Friendly 
Nations!, and in a personal capacity, the Danish Minister to the 
United States, covering in all more than 80 per cent of the world’s 
population, was held at Hot Springs, Virginia, from May 18th to 
June 3rd, 1943, under a United States Chairman, Judge Marvin Jones. 
In many important respects this Conference can be regarded as a 
further development of the work of the League of Nations Mixed 
Committee on the Problem of Nutrition, set up in accordance with the 
terms of an Assembly Resolution of September, 1935, and whose Final 
Report was submitted to the Assembly in October, 1937. The stimulus 
which originally led to the creation of the Mixed Committee arose from 
the belief that the interests of food consumers and of agriculturalists 
could and should be harmonized, and that policies designed to raise 
nutritional standards, and therefore standards of living in general, 
could also be so moulded as to ease some of the chronic difficulties 
afflicting the agricultural populations of the world. 

It was clear at the outset, however, and subsequent investigation 
confirmed this view, that the interrelation of interests and policies 
was a good deal more complex than this simple preliminary presenta- 
tion of the problem might suggest; part of the work of the Conference 
of 1943 was accordingly directed to eliciting the significance for nutri- 
tional policy of general programmes of economic advancement, 
including the reorganization of international trade. 

Nutritional policy is clearly a long-term affair,.and there was there- 
fore a case in logic for asking the Conference to confine its attention 
exclusively to long-term considerations, entirely divorced from the 
question of providing post-war relief. It is, however, always useful to 
be reminded that everything is related to everything else; there is an 
obvious connection, which naturally presses itself upon the mind of 
everybody, between long-term nutritional progress and post-war relief. 
Freedom from hunger must come before freedom from want, and three 
of the Conference’s Resolutions (12 to 14) dealt with the short-term 
immediate post-war problem. The necessity for economies in consump- 
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tion during the period of shortage was affirmed, and it was urged both 
that the acreage under crops for direct human consumption should be 
extended as far as possible, the rebuilding of depleted livestock herds 
not being allowed to interfere with this objective, and that Governments 
should affirm their responsibility for preventing speculative and violent 
price fluctuations arising out of conditions of post-war scarcity. 

The Conference also emphasized the dependence of freedom from 
want upon the removal of the fear of aggression, and recommended 
Governments to “‘affirm the principle of mutual responsibility and 
co-ordinated action to establish such conditions of international security 
as will make possible an expanding and balanced world economy’ 
(Resolution 23). 

Three sections of the Conference presented reasoned reports on 
i, Consumption Levels and Requirements; ii, Expansion of Production 
and Adaptation to Consumption Needs; and iii, The Facilitation and 
Improvement of Distribution respectively, and a series of thirty-one 
resolutions was drafted with these reports as a basis. In a speech to 
the delegates to the Conference on June 7th, President Roosevelt 
stated that it had been an epoch-making event because it had demon- 
strated that the United Nations were really united not only for the 
prosecution of the war, but for the solution of the problems of peace as 
well?. Mr. Eden announced in the House of Commons on July 6th 
the decision of the British Government to accept the resolutions and 
the obligation to give effect to them in so far as they applied to con- 
ditions in the United Kingdom, and to commend them to the Govern- 
ments of the colonies, dependencies, and overseas territories. 

The first and most detailed of the three reports explained and 
illustrated the importance for health and productive efficiency of the 
application of sound nutritional principles, outlined, with due attention 
to the wide variations in human dietary habits, the elements necessary 
for an adequate diet, described the deficiencies to be found in practic- 
ally every part of the world, and analysed the contributions which 
might be made to the improvement of existing standards by education, 
by the training of appropriate personnel, and by paying special 
attention to the needs of the so-called ‘‘vulnerable groups’’, the people 
for whom the need is greatest and the difficulties in the way of satisfying 
their needs in the ordinary way also correspondingly great. Quite 
apart from any special deficiencies attributable to the war, it was 
stated that, “‘taking the world as a whole, the picture is one of world- 
wide under-consumption, leading to malnutrition and its attendant 
evils’. 

In several resolutions the Conference pressed for further investigation 
into these scientific questions, and recommended the establishment of 
national organizations, on the lines of the National Nutrition Com- 
mittees established in many countries before the war, m accordance 
with the recommendation in June, 1936, of the Mixed Committee of the 
League on Nutrition. Governments were also advised to organize 
“some form of direct action to make protective foods available free, or at 
low prices, to groups with inadequate diets” (Resolution 26). 

However valuable, or even essential, subsidized distribution of 
food may be, it is, however, clearly not enough. If people are not 

? Vide the Bulletin of June 12, Vol, xx, No. 12, p- 558, 
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getting enough to eat the obvious conclusion seems to be that ‘‘pro- 
duction of food must be greatly expanded”’ (Resolution 1). In view of 
the chronic danger of depression among food producers, of which the 
world has had much experience in recent years, it appeared doubtful, 
however, whether this course would by itself. be enough. ‘Freedom 
from want cannot be achieved unless there is a balanced and world-wide 
expansion of economic activity.... The first cause of hunger and 
malnutrition is poverty, It is useless to produce more food unless men 
and nations provide the markets to absorb it. There must be an 
expansion of the whole world economy to provide the purchasing power 
sufficient to maintain an adequate diet for all.” 

The recognition of this elementary fact inevitably directed the 
attention of the Conference to fields much wider than were commonly 
contemplated when the issue of nutrition was first raised. The treat- 
ment of agriculture and food production was naturally the more 
detailed, but inevitably other subjects also demanded consideration, 
for the production of adequate food was stated to depend upon ‘“‘full 
employment in all countries, enlarged industrial production, the 
absence of exploitation, an increasing flow of trade within and between 
countries, an orderly management of domestic and international 
investment and currencies, and sustained internal and international 
economic equilibrium’’. No attempt was indeed made to examine 
these broad questions in detail, and it was insisted, moreover, that “the 
first steps towards freedom from want of food must not await the final 
solutions of all other problems. Each advance made in one field will 
strengthen and quicken advance in all others’. It was nevertheless 
significant that these things should be recognized as important, not 
only for their own sake, but also as essential conditions for the effective 
operation of a programme of nutritional reform. For this reason the 
Conference recommended the Governments and authorities there 
represented to “‘affirm the principle of mutual responsibility and 
co-ordinated action” to promote the full and most advantageous 
employment of all people and the most advantageous use of agricul- 
tural and other material resources, to secure for agriculture the stimulus 
of additional purchasing power through the sound development of 
industry, to maintain equilibrium in balances of payments, to reduce 
barriers of every kind to international trade, and to eliminate, as 
effectively and as rapidly as possible, all forms of discriminatory 
restrictions thereon (Resolution 24). In particular it urged that “‘areas 
which have a large agricultural population in relation to their agri- 
cultural resources should... be assisted in securing capital for the 
development of industrial and transportation facilities”, and that steps 
should be taken “‘to help in intranational and international migration 
where these are feasible’ (Resolution 22). The primary responsibility 
“for seeing that its own people have the food needed for life and 
health’’ was placed upon each individual nation, but, it was added, 
“each nation can fully achieve its goal only if all work together’ 
(Resolution 1), and in somewhat guarded terms further study was 
recommended of the possibility of developing special international 
measures for wider food distribution to countries where the available 
supplies are generally inadequate, a subject to which “relatively 
little attention has been given in the past” (Resolution 27). 
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In the sciieithints referring more directly to aphelieais and food 
production the Conference for the most part dealt with subjects 
already familiar to students of recent discussions of agricultural policy, 
It first recommended ‘“‘that the inherent natural and economic advap.- 
tages of any area should determine the farming systems adopted 
and the commodities produced in that area” (Resolution 15), a principle 
whose wholehearted adoption would demand radical changes in the 
agricultural policies of certain countries, and more specifically com. 
mended the maintenance of soil fertility, better farming methods, 
improved varieties of crops and strains of livestock, encouragement of 
the increased production of protective foods, the avoidance of mono- 
culture, an adequate supply of credit for agriculture, the encouragement 
of co-operative organization, expansion of the educational system in 
rural areas, the promotion of research in all branches of science relating 
to food and agriculture, the conservation of land and water resources, 
action to facilitate necessary occupational adjustments in agricultural 
populations, reduction in marketing costs, and other relevant measures, 

There was some diversity of opinion as to the nature of the regulation 
properly to be imposed by international commodity controls, some 
delegates expressing the belief that the bodies administering such 
controls ‘“‘had in the past too often shown an inherent tendency to keep 
production at a low level to insure high prices’. Further study of this 
problem was recommended as a suitable task for an international 
organization. This duty was not, however, imposed, as was the case 
with other investigations, as a definite obligation of the permanent 
food organization (referred to below) which is to be set up, the Interim 
Commission being merely asked to consider “the desirability of assign- 
ing to the permanent organization functions in the field of . . . agricul- 
tural commodity arrangements’. 

Any Government adhering to the resolutions of the Conference will 
have responsibilities to face which are quite wide, but, in relation to 
many of the subjects dealt with, not very clearly defined from the 
standpoint either of their actual content or of the time within which 
obligations are to be discharged. Governments are urged (Resolution 
2) to “recognize and embody in a formal declaration or agreement the 
obligation to their respective peoples and to one another henceforth 
to collaborate in raising levels of nutrition and standards of living of 
their peoples’. The possibility is not excluded, however, that some of 
the more advanced Governments might be able to claim that some of 
the principles commended by the Conference were already in operation 
in their countries. A few obligations are characterized as ‘‘immediate" 
including ‘‘the task of increasing the food resources and improving the 
diets of their people in accordance with the principles and objectives 
outlined in the findings of the Conference’ (Resolution 3) and at 
obligation ‘‘to ascertain the prevalence of specific deficiency diseases 
among their respective peoples, to deal with them by suitable measures, 
and to take appropriate steps to prevent their recurrence’ (Resolution 
6). Action for “strengthening and expanding the educational system 
of rural areas, training scientific workers and rural leaders for service 
in agriculture, and establishing or developing systems of rural adult 
education” is to be initiated “as rapidly as conditions may permit 
(Resolution 19). 
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d food The first immediate result of the work of the Conference was the 
ibjects HMstablishment of an Interim Commission, which, in accordance with 
policy, Resolution 2, met on July 15th, appointing as chairman Mr. L. B. 
advan- sarson, the Minister-Counsellor of the Canadian Legation in Washing- 


Jopted fon, and as vice-chairmen Mr. Pavel Tchegula, of the Soviet Purchas- 
inciple {ng Commission, and Mr. Tsou Ping-wan, of the Chinese Food Ministry.* 
in the he primary function of this Commission, to which each Government 


’ com- [vas entitled to appoint one representative, is to prepare ‘‘a specific 
‘thods, f#plan for a permanent organization in the field of food and agriculture’, 
vent of fas well as to draft the formal general declaration to which Governments 
mono- were to be urged to subscribe. Apart from the promotion of research 
rement Hand the collection and dissemination of information, the Pérmanent 
tem in fCommission will be charged with the submission to Governments of 
elating #recommendations for action in regard to the matters discussed by the 
yurces, onference. 
altural The Conference made no formal statement concerning the application 
isures, fMBof its principles to enemy or neutral countries. Inevitably the mutual 
ilation HMobligations which its members were invited to assume in relation to 
some feach other were, in the first instance, confined to the Governments 
; such (represented at the Conference. The most fundamental necessity for 
o keep #Mproviding a decent standard of living was, however, declared to be 
of this ##‘adequate food, which should be placed within the reach of all men in 
tional fall lands within the shortest possible time’’ (Resolution 3), and the 
e case {Interim Commission was instructed to make “‘provision for membership 
ianent fin the permanent organization, in due course, of Governments not 
iterim HRrepresented on’’ it. 
iSsign- A.G. B. F. 
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lution Hull was raided on the night of July 25 and slight damage done, but, 
nt the Meepart from this, enemy activity was confined to the dropping of a few 
eforth HB bombs at random. 18 enemy aircraft were shot down, including 6 
ing of Mover the North Sea and 3 over their base in Holland. 

yme of A series of attacks were made on Hamburg, beginning on July 24 
me of [ME ight, when the heaviest raid of the war resulted in 2,300 tons of bombs 
ration falling on the docks and shipyards in 50 minutes, the cost being 12 
jiate’, Mi bombers. This was followed by a daylight attack by heavy U.S. 
ng the bombers, which also bombed Warnemiinde, near Rostock, Kiel, and 
ctives | the Wustrow seaplane base, while other aircraft, British and U.S., 
id an attacked Woedsdrecht airfield, near Antwerp, Schipol airfield, Amster- 
seases (am aircraft factories, and industrial targets at Ghent. Large numbers 
sures, a Of enemy fighters were destroyed or damaged, and 19 heavy bombers 
lution 22d 7 fighters lost. Hamburg was attacked again that night, on July 
ystem fam 20 day and night, and again on July 28 night, the 6th raid in 72 hours, 
ervice fag When 2,300 tons were again dropped on the target in 45 minutes. Yet 
adult M @nother attack was carried out on July 29 night, when the same load of 


rmit _ * The United Kingdom delegate to the Interim Commission was Mr. Edward 
[wentyman, senior official member of the British Food Mission to North America. 
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bombs was dropped in the same short time. Other objectives jy 
Germany heavily bombed were Essen (July 25 night), where 2,000 tons 
were dropped in the heaviest attack on that city to date; Cology 
(July 25 night); Hanover, Wilhelmshaven, and Wesermunde (July 96) 
and over 50 German fighters destroyed; Kassel and Oscherslebey 
aircraft factories (July 28) and over 60 enemy fighters destroyed; Kiel 
and Warnemiinde (July 29) and 33 or more enemy fighters destroyed: 
Kassel again (July 30) and 61 or more enemy fighters destroyed; and 
Remscheid (July 30 night). In France and the Low Countries many 
heavy attacks were made on airfields, including Courtrai, Abbeville 
Merville, St. Omer, Tricqueville, Coxyde, Poix, Amiens, and Lille, and on 
power stations, railways, and other objectives, besides shipping along 
the coasts. Elsewhere, the U-boat base at Trondheim and aluminium 
works at Heroya (65 miles south-west of Oslo) were bombed on July 
24, and 17 enemy fighters destroyed. Leghorn was also attacked that 
night. Naval units probably sank 2 convoyed steamers off the Dutch 
coast, also on July 24, and hit and left burning.2 R-boats off Cherbourg 
on July 27. 

On Aug. 1 it was announced that during July U.S. Fortresses had 
destroyed 500 enemy fighters, probably destroyed 150, and damaged 
275. Their losses were 108. Allied losses of all aircraft during the con- 
centrated attacks which began on July 24 were: that night, 12; July 25, 
26; July 25 night, 26; July 26, 26; July 27 night, 18; July 28, 24: 
July 29, 13; July 29 night, 28; July 30, 22; and July 30 night, 17. In 
these 9 days over 10,000 tons of bombs fell on enemy targets, Hamburg 
receiving 7 night and day attacks. Many members of the crews of 
missing aircraft were picked up at sea, and within 50 hours ending on 
the evening of July 27 101 British and U.S. airmen were rescued from 
the North Sea. 

The Admiralty announced on July 29 the loss of the submarine 
P615. 

The Germans claimed the destruction of large numbers of aircraft in 
the attacks on Hamburg, Kiel, etc., all described as terror raids. They 
also announced the sinking by U-boats and aircraft of 10 ships in the 
Atlantic. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

The Russians continued to make slow but steady progress in their 
advance on Orel from the north, east, and south, taking Mtsensk and 
Malo Archangelskoye station on July 19. Next day a station only 9 
miles east of the city was reached, and on July 21st Bolkhov, north of 
it. On July 22 the Russians announced that in 10 days they had killed 
over 50,000 Germans, and taken 6,000 prisoners. They had captured 
372 tanks, 720 guns, 800 mortars, and 128 stores of ammunition, etc. 
and had destroyed .or disabled 676 tanks, and shot down 900 aircraft. 
On July 23 the Germans north and south of Orel were stated to be 
retreating, and next day the Russians occupied Glazunovka. Stalin issued 
an Order of the Day, declaring that by July 23 the enemy’s offensive 
begun on July 5 to recover Kursk had been finally liquidated. The 
Germans had used 7 tank, 2 motorized, and 11 infantry divisions in the 
Orel area, and 10 tank, 1 motorized, and 7 infantry divisions in th 
drive north from Byelgorod, but had succeeded only in forcing a wedge 
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to a depth of 5 miles in the Orel area, and one of 10 to 17 miles deep in 
the Byelgorod area. Picked German divisions had been worn down 
and bled white, and in the Orel area the Russians had broken through 
and advanced 10 to 15 miles. The total enemy losses included 70,000 
killed, and 2,900 tanks destroyed or disabled, 844 field guns knocked 
out. and 1,392 aircraft shot down. 

By July 26 the Russians were reported to be only 14 miles south of 
Orel railway station, after occupying Zmyevka, Kurakino, and Erop- 
kino, and next day they entered Stanovoy-Kolodez, 13 miles south-east 
of Orel. The forces moving on it from the north were reported to be 
only 5 miles from the railway line to Bryansk at some points, and the 
line itself was believed to have been breached by patrols. Meanwhile 
heavy fighting swayed to and fro around Bolkhov, the loss of which the 
Germans did not admit until July 28. They were contesting every inch 
of ground in the defences of Orel, which had been prepared in great 
depth and made so strong that the Germans claimed them to be im- 
pregnable. In addition, immense minefields were laid on all sides, and 
on July 31 alone Soviet sappers removed 4,000 mines on the,southern 
approaches to the city. On Aug. 2 Berlin reports spoke of fighting in 
Orel itself, and the Russians, while not claiming this, stated that the 
threat to the city had increased considerably in the past 48 hours. 

The German drive north of Byelgorod met at first with rather more 
success than that southward from Orel, but by July 21 the Russians 
declared that all the attacks had been checked and the next 2 days 
reported some progress in driving the enemy back in the direction he 
had come from. On July 24 their report was that the position had been 
completely restored, after a 5 days’ battle of great violence. On July 20 
the Russians announced that their troops in the area described as 
south-west of Voroshilovgrad had crossed the northern Donetz and the 
Mius River, and next day had made some progress south of Izyum 
also. They succeeded in establishing 4 new bridgeheads on the west 
bank of the Donetz near Izyum, and also gained some ground south- 
west of Voroshilovgrad, on the west bank of the Mius River, killing 
thousands of Germans in 4 days’ heavy fighting. The Germans at 
once made the strongest possible efforts to restore the situation, 
and on July 30 threw in 2 tank divisions against the positions on 
the Mius River but lost, according to the Russians, 95 tanks that day 
alone. 

The Germans reported each day the defeat of very violent Russian 
attacks on all sectors, claiming that on July 19 alone 562 enemy tanks 
were wrecked or disabled. Between July 5 and 19, 45,172 prisoners 
were taken, and 4,827 tanks shot up, not including those destroyed or 
damaged by air attack, while 2,344 aircraft were destroyed, according 
to their report of July 21. On July 22 they claimed the destruction of 
565 tanks and 105 aircraft. 

On the Leningrad front fighting began on July 22 north and east of 
Mga, south of Lake Ladoga, the first reports of this coming from the 
Germans, who stated that the Russians used 350 batteries of guns to 
put down a 3-day barrage before launching an attack with 18 divisions, 
supported by numerous aircraft. The Russians made no mention of 
this until July 31, when they reported fighting north and east of 
Mga station. 
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MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

Pressure was maintained both on the ground and in the air again 
the Axis forces in Sicily, and the U.S. 7th Army made rapid progres 
in the west, where the Italians put up only half-hearted resistano 
Castelvetrano was taken on July 21, and Palermo surrendered next dg 
to American troops which made a surprise thrust across the island froy 
the south, isolating the ports of Marsala and Trapani, which we 
occupied on July 23. By July 24 the 7th Army had taken 50,0 
prisoners, and destroyed or disabled 84 tanks and 250 guns, capturiy 
large numbers more. On July 25 Termini was entered, on July 2 
Cefalu and, some miles inland, Petralia and Alimena, and on July % 
Pollina, Castelbuono, Gangi, and Nicosia. The total of prisoners wz 
now some 75,000, of which over 60,000 were taken by the 7th Army, 
The capture of Nicosia cut the only direct road from the western part 
of Sicily to the north-east peninsula, leaving the enemy only the road 
running round the coast, via Milazzo and Messina. The 7th Army took 
a further 941 prisoners on July 30, when it was announced that Frenc 
Goums were in action with the Americans; on July 31 the occupation 
of the Egadi Islands, off the western point of Sicily, was announced; 
on Aug. 1 the capture of 3 more towns on or near the north coast, 
and on Aug. 2 that of San Stefano, at the northern end of the Axis 
line of defence, and of Mistretta, a few miles to the south, with the 
taking of 10,000 more prisoners. On the same day the opening of the 
offensive aimed at reducing the Axis bridgehead was announced, and 
steady progress on all sectors reported. Strong enemy counter-attacks 
were repulsed by the 8th Army, south of Catania. 

The Canadians met with very stiff resistance in their sector through- 
out the period. On July 20 they were opposed by the German 15th 
tank division north of Piazza Armerina, but in conjunction with US. 
forces fought their way into the important road junction of Enna. 
They continued to make steady progress over very difficult country, 
but on July 26 were held up by determined counter-attacks by the 
Germans, who had been reinforcing their front both by sea and air. 
By July 28 the Canadians were on the move again and captured 
Leonforte, north-east of Enna, and next day Agira, further north-east 
again, and pushed on towards Regalbuto. 

Meanwhile the 8th Army’s activities had been confined to harassing 
movements by fighting patrols, and to local actions to enlarge a new 
bridgehead established on the Dittaino and to widen the existing holds 
north of that river. After 3 days of heavy shelling, however, on Aug. | 
the attack began all along the line, and next day was making good 
progress. 

The air offensive on Axis road and rail centres and lines of communi- 
cation was maintained with great violence, and before the end of July 
the enemy air forces had been virtually driven from the sky not only 
in Sicily but in southern Italy also. Airfields in Italy, especially those 
in the Naples area and in the toe of Italy, and in Sardinia were bombed 
regularly, and on several occasions, the seaplane base at Preveza, it 
Greece, and shipping off the Greek coast were attacked. On at least 
one occasion aircraft from Malta on intruder patrol penetrated nearly to 
Rome, and in some of the sweeps over Sardinia many Axis fighters wert 
destroyed, e.g. 17 on July 22 and 21 on July 30. On July 25 a large 
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formation of JU.52s was sighted near Messina, 21 of them shot down, 
nd 8 of their fighter escort destroyed. 

Several Italian and Sicilian ports were shelled as well as bombed, 
mong them Cotrone, Locri, Reggio, Taormina, and Giardini (the 
tation for Taormina). In addition, the Admiralty announced on July 
7 that submarines had shelled Amorgos, in the Aegean, Stratoni, in 
he Gulf of Ierossis, Potidhaia, in the Gulf of Salonika, and Kastro, on 
he Island of Lemmos. They had also sunk 3 supply ships and a tanker 
nd 19 small vessels, and in Italian waters had sunk 3 supply ships and 

small naval vessel and 18 small craft. Much damage was done to 
hipping by Allied aircraft, which sank several vessels near Rhodes 
nd in the Aegean. 

On July 23 British and Greek aircraft bombed targets in Crete, doing 
reat damage to factories at Heraklion and Ierapetra. 17 aircraft were 
ost in these operations. 

On Aug. 1 the oil fields and refineries at Ploesti were attacked 
rom a low level by B.24s, which made a round trip of 2,400 miles and 
iropped over 270 tons and shot down at least 51 enemy ‘planes. Great 
lamage was done arid the area left a mass of flames. 20 bombers were 
eported to have been shot down over the oil fields, and 3 to have 
anded in Turkey. 

The Axis reports claimed many air successes against Allied shipping; 
pg. the sinking of 2 large tankers and serious damage to 13 large 
essels including transports at Augusta on July 21 and 27, the sinking 
bf 3 cargo ships off Syracuse on July 25, with serious damage to 14 
ransports, the bombing and hitting of a heavy cruiser and 6 other 
aval units off the north coast of Sicily on July 27, and heavy damage 
06 transports off Gela on July 29. 

On land the Allied attacks were in general described as beaten back, 
ut on July 30 the Italians admitted that the defenders were “‘tried 
orely and without respite’ by the persistence of the enemy attacks. 


PACIFIC AREA 

The U.S. attack on Munda was intensified by land, sea, and air, 
pnd successful air attacks were made on Japanese warships, transports, 
und supply ships trying to reach their bases in the New Georgia area. 

seaplane carrier making for Buin and an escorting destroyer were 
sunk, and a cruiser and 2 destroyers were sunk, 1 destroyer probably 
bunk, and 4 destroyers and a transport damaged in the Straits on the 
est coast of Kolombangara on-their way to Vila. In the Solomons 
area between July 1 and 21 the Japanese lost 3 cruisers, 13 destroyers, 
] submarine chaser, 5 cargo ships, and 1 tanker, and in addition 5 
Uestroyers were probably sunk and several other naval and cargo 
essels damaged. U.S. losses were 1 cruiser and 2 destroyers. 

Besides many air attacks on Munda, the heaviest series of attacks so 
ar made in the South Pacific were carried out on July 21 on Bairoka. 
ahili and Vila airfields were also bombed, and frequent attacks made 
n supply barges off the coasts in that area. On Aug. 1 it was announced 
hat in July 80 supply barges had been sunk in the south-west Pacific 
end 436 aircraft destroyed, for the loss of 108 Allied ’planes. 

In New Guinea sharp fighting took place in the Komiatum area, and 
n the coast much damage was done to enemy shipping by air attacks. 
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On July 23 in the Huon Gulf 12 seine were sunk and 13 others 
damaged, and bombing raids were made on Lae, Salamaua, Madang, and 
Gasmata. At Madang 19 “O”’ fighters were shot down and 11 probably, 
for the loss of 2 aircraft only. On July 26 Salamaua and Komiatum 
had the heaviest bomb load dropped on them in one day, and of Japan. 
ese fighters trying to intercept 11 were destroyed and 5 probably, for 
the loss of J] Allied fighter. Off Cape Gloucester (New Britain) on 
July 28 2 destroyers and a transport were sunk or completely wrecked 
by air attack. 

Operations elsewhere included numerous attacks by sea and air on 
Kiska, where, according to the Vichy radio, U.S. forces landed on 
July 31; a raid on Paramushiro, at the northern end of the Kurile 
Islands, on July 19; a prolonged air attack on Macassar the same day: 
a raid on Surabaya on July 21 night carried out without loss and 
involving a flight of nearly 2,400 miles (the defences were taken by 
surprise, and great damage was done to oil refineries, docks, and 
warehouses); raids on Wake Island on July 24 and 27; raids on Hong- 
kong on July 27 and 29; and raids on targets in Dutch New Guinea, 
Portuguese Timor, the Tenimber Islands, and Ceram (Moluccas) on 
July 29. 

On July 29 the U.S. Navy Department announced that submarines 
had recently sunk 2 large transports, 2 large cargo ships, 3 medium, 
and 1 small cargo vessel, and 2 tankers. They had also damaged 4 
cargo ships. 

The Japanese reported the sinking by a submarine of a cruiser of 
the San Francisco class, of 9,950 tons. They raided Canton Island in 
the South Pacific, but caused no casualties, Funafuti in the Ellice 
Islands 3 times, but with little success, Rendova Island on July 
25, and Nassau Bay on July 26. 


Sino-Japanese War. The Japanese made air attacks on the U.S. air 
bases in Hunan on July 23 and 24 but were driven off with heavy 
losses; 22 raiders were destroyed for certain and 11 probably. When 
they attacked a base in Kwangsi they lost 7 out of 8 aircraft taking 
part. 

On July 25 the Chinese announced that the enemy had opened a 
new offensive on the Yellow River, but no news of its progress was 
published. 

U.S. aircraft bombed Hankow military targets on July 25 and 26, 
and shot down 13 “‘O” fighters and another 13 probably. They also 
bombed Samah Bay, Hainan Island, hit 2 large steamers and shot down 
13 enemy ‘planes. 

On Aug. 1 it was announced that Hong-kong had been attacke( 
from the air 4 times during the week. 


BURMA AND THE INDIAN OCEAN 
Operations were confined to air attacks on enemy rail and rive! 
communications and on camps, barracks, and fortified positions. 
Besides the Arakan coastal area and Akyab Island, raids were made on 
Myitkyina, Myingyan, Alon, Wuntho, Kalemyo, Kyauktaw, Sagaing 
Mogaung, and Yeu, near Shwebo. In the Andaman Islands Port Blai 
and other objectives were bombed by B.17s on July 29, and off Tavoyé 
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ship was sunk by B.24s, the Diamond Island wireless station, off the 
Irrawaddy delta, was destroyed, and the airfield at Pagoda Point 
heavily damaged. 


CHRONOLOGY 


ALGERIA 

July 24.—Gen. Giraud and MM. Massigli and Philip returned to 
Algiers from London. 

July 29.—Gen. Eisenhower’s message to the Italian people. (see 
Italy.) 

july 31.—Allied warning broadcast to the Italian people of the end 
of the lull in air attacks. (see Italy.) 

Aug. 2.—Allied broadcast to the Italian people warning them of 
coming air attacks and invasion. (see [taly.) 

The chief of the U.S. Office of War Information broadcast a message 
from Algiers to the German people calling on any Germans who still 
loved freedom, though not the freedom to tyrannize over others at 
home and abroad, to show their feelings by action. 


ARGENTINA 

July 20.—The Government suppressed for an indefinite period 
La Vanguardia, the organ of the Socialist Party. 

July 21.—The Presidential Press and Information Bureau issued a 
statement regarding “‘various versions spread in Argentina and 
transmitted abroad by unscrupulous persons, declaring that the 
Government contemplated certain political reforms and attributing to 
it sentiments concerning other countries inconsistent with loyal 
Argentine friendship’, and declaring that such versions were entirely 
unfounded. “Argentine internal and external policy are as indicated 
clearly and publicly by President Ramirez’, it stated. 

July 22.—The Government lifted the ban on La Vanguardia. 

July 23.—A Government spokesman told the press that the Govern- 
ment was not Fascist and did not intend to set up a Fascist type of 
régime. What had been interpreted as a Fascist trend in the actions 
of the Government was, he said, merely control necessary to achieve 
a long-needed administrative clean-up. 

July 26.—It was learned that 2 Left Wing publishing houses in 
Buenos Aires called Problemas and Claridad had been raided and closed 
by the police and all books found on the premises burned. 

The Government issued a decree explaining that the lifting of 
martial law on June 8 did not affect the state of siege, which was still 
in force. It was announced that the President had decided not to fill 
the post of Vice-President, vacant by the death of Adm. Sueyro. 

July 28.—The Department of Posts and Telegraphs issued regu- 
lations under which Argentine news must represent at least half 
the radio news bulletins and be given first, followed by news from the 
Americas, the rest of the world’s news coming last. 

_ The Government closed down the pro-German organ El Pampero for 
5 days for criticizing certain new Government appointments. 
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July 30.—The head of the Office of Information and the Press stateg 
that an ‘‘erroneous order” had been responsible for the censoring of 
parts of President Roosevelt’s speech of July 28. The Government; 
policy was that declarations by heads of friendly Governments wer 
inviolable, and should not be altered by press control. 

July 31.—British and U.S. Notes calling on the Government ty 
refuse asylum to Axis war criminals. (see Britain and the U.S.A.) 

Aug. 1.—An authoritative spokesman, as quoted in Washington, 
declared that an Argentine break with the Axis could not now help the 
Allies. He emphasized the importance of having stopped Axis code 
messages from Buenos Aires, and pointed out that Argentina supplied 
only the Allies with agricultural products and was willing to co-operate 
fully with them in the post-war world. A rupture with the Axis now 
might give the impression that Argentina had been “‘coerced”’ into it 
by the U.S.A., it was argued, and there was a request for ‘“‘under- 
standing’ of Argentina’s position and an appeal against a ‘‘snap 
judgment” of events there. 

Aug. 2.—U.S. revocation of licences for exports to Argentina 
approved before May 1. (see U.S.A.) 

Washington reports from Buenos Aires stated that the American 
Republics had been told by the Emergency Advisory Committee of 
Political Defence that they must increase their precautions against 
Fifth Column attacks. The Committee added that the keystone of 
political defence was the Rio Resolution urging the severance of 
diplomatic relations with the Axis. 


AUSTRALIA 

July 21.—Mr. Curtin announced a plan for the stabilization of prices, 
to keep the cost of living at the level prevailing in April. 

July 26.—Mr. Curtin stated in a broadcast that the Labour Govem- 
ment could not be denied the credit for the development of the war 
effort which had played such a large part in removing the threat of 
invasion. A great debt was owed to Britain and the U.S.A. for material 
aid, but five-sixths of the land forces in the South-West Pacific had 
been Australian, and the R.A.A.F. squadrons had only been slightly 
fewer than the American. In 20 months the men in the services had 
increased from 431,000 to 820,000, women from 3,600 to 40,100, 
munition workers from 71,000 to 144,000, and the total man-power 
engaged in war production from 554,000 to 1,172,000. Capital expendi- 
ture in the munitions industry had increased by £A82 million to £Al4! 
million. Only 200,000 workers, or 28 per cent of the manufacturing 
capacity, were now engaged in civilian production. Down to March 
£A208 million worth of food had been shipped overseas, {A118 million 
of it to Britain. a 

Speaking of foreign policy he said they had become better membets 
of the British Commonwealth by becoming better Australians 
Australia would participate to the full in peace in all policies affecting 
the Pacific and South-Western Asia. The Government would col 
centrate on establishing in peace a system of security in the Pacifit 
and Asiatic zones, and Australia must be a Pacific Power for her owl 
security. He asked for a mandate for the Government which for 2 
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jonths had kept Australia safe, and said they ae not risk a Gora. 
nent of the Opposition, which would make the same terrible mistake 
t me ‘de before Japan’s entry into the war. 

July 28.—The Air Minister stated that the total R.A.A.F. casualties 

vere 2,369 killed, 1,433 wounded, 982 missing, and 301 prisoners. The 

*, was now 30 times larger than at the beginning of the war, 
and had contributed to the Empire air training scheme 16,000 trained 
rews up to March; 1943. 

July 31.—Mr. Curtin stated at Sydney that victory was a fundamental 
basis for the future greatness of Australia, and he warned the people 
that a hard and long struggle lay ahead. ‘The war would strain their 
resources to the uttermost, for the scenes of fighting would be distant 
from the sources of supply of both manpower and materials, the Allied 
lines of communications would lengthen, and their demands upon 
‘shipping and other forms of transport would increase. 


BELGIUM 

July 21.—M. Pierlot stated at an Independence Day celebration in 

condon that Belgium would continue the fight in both the economic 
and military spheres at the side of the United Nations, until the day 
when the King, now a prisoner in the midst of his people, would take 
up his duties again and a free Belgium would shape her own destiny. 

Gen. Smuts’s message to the Governor of the Belgian Congo. (see 
South Africa.) 

July 26.—The Ministry of Information announced that the Govern- 
ment in London had received reports that the Germans were torturing 
Belgian patriots as a means of extorting confessions or as reprisals. In 
accordance with the terms of the declaration signed in London on 
January 13, 1942, by the representatives of 9 Allied countries, including 
Belgium, the Government strongly condemned these outrages and 
declared that, as soon as victory was won, they would demand the 
surrender for merciless punishment of those guilty of, or responsible 
for, these crimes. 

July 28.—9 hostages were shot by the Germans on account of the 
failure to discover the people who recently attacked German soldiers. 

July 30.—It was learned that 2 letters of protest against the deporta- 
tion of Belgians to Germany had been sent to the German military 
governor by a group of Deputies representing the Catholic, Liberal, 
and Socialist parties, and by Members of the Senate. The Senators 
stated that it would be treachery towards their fellow-citizens and a 
grave breach of their duty for them not to protest against the action 
of the Germans, the continuation of which could only increase Belgium’s 
undeserved misery. 


BRAZIL 


July 31.—The War Minister stated that the plan to send a Brazilian 
expeditionary force to Europe was near realization. 


BULGARIA 

July 22.—Turkish reports stated that there had been large-scale 
rioting in Sofia, with troops called in to deal with it, and that telephone 
communication with the city had been temporarily interrupted on 
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July 2 21. It was also esate that unidentified ‘planes had droppej 
bombs and leaflets on Bulgaria, calling on the people to overthrow the 
Filoy Government and throw out the Germans, so saving the citig 
from bombing. A Cabinet crisis was also reported, said to have bee 
provoked by a speech by the Minister for War declaring that the Amy 
intended only to defend Bulgarian soil and not to attack others; thy 
was understood to have offended the Germans. The German Amba 
sador was said to have taken over the task of repressing sabotage by 
anti-Axis Bulgarians. 

Bulgarian troops occupied the area east of the Vardar River j 
Macedonia, with the exception of Salonika and a zone 12} miles j 
depth in German occupation. 

July 23.—The German wireless announced that the Governor of 
Plovdiv had been killed by 2 “‘Communists’’. 

July 30.—Reports from Istanbul stated that the Germans wer 
pressing the Government to send Bulgarian troops to occupy the 
whole of Greece in place of the Italians, and were promising them 
Salonika as an inducement; the Bulgarians were reported to prefer ty 
confine their occupation to Macedonia. 

German and Italian reports stated that the Italian Minister in Sof 
had informed the Government that “Italy would remain loyal to the 
Three-Power Pact nations”’. 


BURMA 
Aug. 1.—Japanese announcement of independence of Burma and o 
her “declaration of war’’ against Britain and the U.S.A. (see Japan. 


CHINA 
July 23.—Foreign Minister’s visit to London. (see Great Britain.) 
Aug. 1.—President Lin Sen died, and Gen. Chiang Kai-shek assumed 
the Acting Presidency. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

July 23.—The Minister of State told the State Council in Londoy 
that 50,000 Czechs had been killed by the Germans between tle 
occupation of Czechoslovakia in March, 1939 and the middle of May, 
1943, and that about 200,000 had been sent to German concentrati0 
camps and more than 500,000 to forced labour in Germany and othe! 
countries. These figures did not include the thousands of Czech Jew 
killed, imprisoned, or deported. 

July 27.—Reports from Zurich stated that the Slovak Minister «! 
the Interior had fled from Slovakia. 


EGYPT 
. July 22.—The Prime Minister of Iraq arrived in Cairo. 

July 25.—A ceremony was held in Cairo to promulgate a lav 
establishing the independence of the judicature. The Prime Minisiet 
declared that Egypt would continue to welcome foreign residents afte! 
the abolition of the Mixed Courts in October, 1949. 

July 26.—Mr. Casey returned to Cairo from London. 


EIRE 
July 22.—It was learned that Mr. de Valera had sent a message 
sympathy to the Pope on the bombing of Rome. 
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FRANCE 

July 20.—Gen. Giraud’s visit to Britain. (see Great Britain.) 

The Committee of National Liberation adopted a proposal by the 
permanent military committee whereby the age limit of generals, fixed 
by Vichy decrees at 58, was lowered, with a proportionate reduction 
in the age of other ranks. 

Gen. Catroux sub.nitted a report to the Committee on his recent 
visit to the Levant. 

July 21.—Gen. Giraud’s broadcast from London. (see Great Britain.) 

July 22.—Gen. Giraud’s statement in London. (see Great Britain.) 

Greek recognition of Committee of National Liberation. (see Greece.) 
Polish recognition of Committee. (see Poland.) 

Sale to Turkey of Vichy ships which escaped from Syrian ports at the 
time of the Allied occupation of Syria and had been interned in a 
Turkish port. (see Turkey:) 

July 24.—The National Liberation Committee dismissed M. Rey, 
the Governor of the Ivory Coast, and appointed M. Toby, Governor of 
the Niger Colony, in his place. M. Pleven stated that the elective 
bodies in the Antilles, suppressed by Vichy, were being restored, and 
that the population there had shown the greatest spirit of collaboration 
and patriotism. The transfer to the National Committee had passed 
without incident. 

The text was published in Algiers of a message from the Council of 
Resistance in France, expressing adhesion to the Liberation Committee. 
It recalled the ideals for which the resistance movement was fighting 
and included among them a large measure of social reform. 

July 25.—Algiers radio stated that French patriots had killed a 
German general in Paris and that attacks on Germans had recently 
increased throughout the country. Paris radio announced that about 
200,000 more Frenchmen were leaving France to work in Germany, 
and that simultaneously the mobilization of the 1942 class was pro- 
ceeding. 

July 27.—Gen. de Gaulle stated in a broadcast from Algiers that the 
change-over of power in Italy might soon bring up the question of a 
settlement of accounts. Such a settlement could be neither valid 
nor lasting without France. The close proximity and, in a certain 
measure, the interdependence of the two great Latin peoples remained. 
in the present turmoil and in spite of existing grievances, one of the 
elements on which the ‘‘reason and the hopes of Europe”’ continued to 
be founded. 

M. Philip, in a report to the National Liberation Committee on 
resistance within France, stated that about 160,000 young men were 
believed to be hiding to escape forced labour in Germany. It was 
believed that the Germans, by mobilizing women between 18 and 50, 
would free some 200,000 men whom they intended to send to German 
labour camps; of these between 50,000 and 100,000 were likely to 
escape, and there was therefore the problem of feeding them. 

Gen. Giraud told the Committee of U.S., British, and Canadian 
promises for the rearmament of the French forces, and declared that he 
had received assurances on the matter of French military co-operation 
in any future operations, which showed the willingness of the Allies to 
allow French participation. 
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July 31.—The Conanities of National Liberation appointed Gen 
Giraud as C.-in-C. of all the armed forces, with Gen. de Gaulle x 
president of a newly-formed Committee of National Defence. The 
system of alternating presidency of the Committee of National Liber. 
ation was abandoned, and it was decided that Gen. Giraud was ty 
preside over military and Gen. Gaulle over civil or political discussions 
Other appointments were: Gen. Legentilhomme as Assistant Commis. 
sioner of National Defence, Gen. Leyer, Chief of the General Staff of the 
Army with Gen. Koenig as Assistant; Rear-Adm. Lemonnier as Chief of 
Staff of the Navy, with Rear-Adm. Auboyneau as Assistant, while Gen, 
Bouscat remained Chief of Staff of the Air Force. It was announced 
that the Committee of National Defence would decide “‘the general 
position in regard to the distribution of French forces in the various 
theatres of operations, as well as the principal measures necessary ty 
assure the fusion of those forces’’. 

Gen. Giraud was delegated by the Committee of National Liberation 
to take part in any inter-allied discussions for the establishment of 
joint plans, and to supervise the distribution of armaments received 
from the U.S.A. and Britain. 

3 explosions took place in the printing works of Laval’s newspaper, 
Le Moniteur, at Clermont-Ferrand. 

Aug. 2.—Paris radio announced that 11 “terrorists” had _ been 
sentenced to death at Amiens for sabotage and terrorism. 


GERMANY 

July 20.—Hitler’s H.Q. announced that he had met Mussolini ina 
town in upper Italy on July 19 to discuss military questions. The 
News Agency stated that these talks could be assumed to have “‘served 
to lay down measures which seem imperative in view of the present 
military situation in the Mediterranean and which are at the same time 
fitting to guarantee the joint military success of the Axis Powers’. 
The political correspondent of the News Agency also stated in a broad- 
cast that the military situation arising from ‘‘the desperate assaults by 
the Soviet masses and from the Sicilian landing’”’ was discussed. 
German political circles were talking of Europe’s fronts of destiny, and 
this showed not only the importance of the battles raging but also the 
logical connexion between them and the common destiny of the 
European nations fighting on those fronts. The discussion of military 
matters formed a further impressive reply to the ““Anglo-U.S. attempt 
to shift military operations against Italy to the political field’. 
This attempt was doomed to failure, as was proved by the attitude of 
the Italian people after the terror raid on Rome, betraying anything 
but compliance with the enemy’s suggestions. The result of the deci- 
sions reached at the meeting would also show the failure of the attempt. 

Swedish interment of crew and passengers of a German ’plane which 
recently made a forced landing. Swedish protest against the presence 
of a machine-gun on board. (see Sweden.) 

Swedish press reports stated that 20 Italian workmen had been 
killed at Leuna when S.S. troops fired on crowds of Italians who were 
demanding to be sent home. Similar demonstrations were reported at 
the Messerschmitt plants at Hamburg and Niirnberg. It was als” 
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reported that there had been a mutiny recently-at the military camp 
at Grossenhain. 

July 21.—Gen. Dittmar stated in a broadcast that the enemy’s 
constant aim of establishing a two-front war against Germany had now 
taken concrete shape with strong forces. The landing area in the 
Mediterranean had been well chosen, and the enemy had succeeded in 
his first step, the disembarkation of considerable forces. Landing on 
a large scale had its weak spot, however, in its maritime supply line. 
The severity of the threat on the eastern front must not be underrated; 
the operations were very different for the Germans from the year before, 
for they were rooted to the spot instead of fighting in vast sweeping 
movements. But so far this manner of fighting had proved its value 
and assured the Germans*of what mattered most with regard to the 
second front: liberty of decision. 

Swedish press reports stated that thousands of anti-Hitler pamphlets 
had been spread through Berlin and ‘surrounding districts on July 18. 

Formation of National Committee of Free Germany in Russia. (see 
U.S.S.R.) 

July 22.—Goebbels stated in Das Reich that the Axis was not 
alarmed by what was happening on the periphery of Europe, where a 
decisive struggle had begun. They faced events with absolute calm, 
for the successes achieved by the Allies in,no way changed the 
position. 

July 25.—Swedish reports stated that the naval authorities in 
Berlin had informed the foreign press that U-boat manceuvres of great 
importance were taking place in German waters in connexion with new 
methods of submarine warfare. The U-boats no longer attacked the 
convoys in packs, but hunted as single units with special missions. 
“Pin-prick tactics’, especially against enemy ships near their harbours 
and enemy harbours, were being adopted, to include commando raids 
on the enemy coast. Sabotage detachments were being trained to 
destroy objects such as marine cables, radio stations, bridges, ammuni- 
tion depots, oil tanks, etc. It was also announced that a new “adhesive 
mine’ had been developed, and U-boats were busy laying mines in 
enemy waters. 

July 26—A Wilhelmstrasse spokesman told the press that the 
Government was convinced that Italy would continue in the war on 
Germany’s side and would not stab her in the back. He said the change 
of régime must be viewed against the background of internal political 
differences; it did not concern Italy’s foreign policy, nor her relations 
with Germany, which were based on intimate co-operation. The 
German people took note of the official assurances that Italy would 
continue the war, and therefore they would carry on to a victorious 
conclusion. 

Ley, head of the Labour Front, stated in a broadcast from a Dresden 
factory that Germany was living through the greatest but also the 
hardest time she had ever experienced. He pledged that the war 
would not be ended by Germany until her freedom was finally secured. 


| “Germany will win because she is younger than the allies’, he said. 


“The enemy world is collapsing because it is old and ossified. Time is 


also on Germany’s side”’. 
July 27.—Berlin wireless, quoting ‘‘reports from Rome’’, said that 
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contaaniail Italian circles stated that , ths pent of Gividibinalhs 
Italy was neither a revolution nor a coup d’éat, but a constitution) 
crisis, solved in a constitutional form. The Chief of the Government 
on the strength of a division in the Fascist Grand Council, had sub. 
mitted his resignation to the King, and the King, in view of a motioy 
carried by a large majority in the Fascist Council, had taken con. 
stitutional steps in taking over the High Command of the armed forces 
and the supreme power of government. Italy’s foreign policy remained 
unchanged, and according to Marshal Badoglio’s proclamation she 
continued in the war. The foreign political situation had not been 
influenced by the event, which had been confined to home policy. 
Demonstrations against badges and symbols of the Fascist Party were 
regarded as riots without importance, dnd had been completely 
suppressed. In the present decisive struggle disputes or measures of 
revenge against the past were dismissed as unworthy. 

Gen. Dittmar stated in a broadcast that the warfare on the eastem 
front was ‘“‘no longer an art”. The British and Americans in the pre- 
vious war had had countless masses in men and material at their 
disposal, and the same was true of the Russians at present. The fact 
that they had an unheard of amount of man-power and were in 3 
position to call forward ever fresh gigantic masses of men and material 
was responsible for the extreme difficulties of the struggle, which was 
burdening fresh problems on the shoulders of Germany. An over- 
whelming weight of material on either side degraded warfare to the 
level of sheer stupidity, he said. ‘“‘The side which wields such masses 
of material can afford to make the most stupid mistakes and yet be 
sure of the outcome’’. 

July 28.—A Propaganda Ministry spokesman stated in a broadcast 
that the Italian problem was for Germany not a political but primarily 
a military one, and military situations could be discussed only at their 
due time. As to when the day for action would arrive, that was a 
matter for the German leadership to decide. 

Aug. 1.—Swedish reports stated that fugitives arriving in Denmark 
from Hamburg reported that a general evacuation of Hamburg had 
been ordered on July 29. 

Reports of Hitler’s ultimatum to Badoglio to force him to remain 
in the war. (see Italy.) 

British announcement of German plan to disarm Italian troops in 
Crete. (see Greece.) 

Adm. Doenitz in a broadcast called on his U-boat crews for ‘‘stead- 
fastness’’, and warned them that there must be no vacillating or 
ber to “‘some mood of the moment”’. 

Aug. 2.—Goebbels issued a leaflet urging all whose presence i 
Berlin was not necessary to leave as soon as possible, and all school- 
children were evacuated to the east. All available timber was requisi- 
tioned for constructing shelters and civilians were reported to be 
digging trenches in the parks. The press warned the German people 
that they were about to undergo “torture’’, since the Allies were extend: 
ing the range of their bombing, and called on them to maintain calm 
self-control. 

Hitler conferred with the Japanese Ambassador on the Europea 
military situation. 
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Broadcast from Algiers of Chief of U. S, Office of War Information 
calling on Germans to show their feelings by action. (see Algeria.) 


GREAT BRITAIN 

July 20.—Gen. Giraud arrived in the United Kingdom from Canada. 

Mr. Eden received the new Polish Foreign Minister. 

The Lord Privy Seal stated in reply to questions in the House of 
Lords on the bombing of Rome that the Government had always made 
it clear that the Allied nations could not forgo their right, should the 
situation require it, to bomb military objectives in Rome, both as the 
centre of the Fascist Government and on account of military objectives 
inthe city. That situation existed at present, for the Rome marshalling 
yards were a bottleneck through which the main railway traffic from 
north to south of Italy must pass, and it was of the first importance to 
prevent the passage of reinforcements and supplies for the hard- 
pressed southern Axis armies. Special instructions had been given to 
those taking part in the raids, however, that the greatest care should 
be taken to avoid damage to religious and cultural monuments. 

July 21.—Mr. Churchill received the Polish Prime Minister, who 
expressed to him the Polish Government’s gratitude for his speech to 
the Polish people after Gen. Sikorski’s death. 

The King received Gen. Giraud. Gen. Giraud later stated in a broad- 
cast to the French people that he was speaking “from London, before 
a microphone through which, unflaggingly, a band of French patriots 
have been giving you reasons for confidence; from London, where Gen. 
de Gaulle rallied the heroic vanguard of the army of liberation; from 
London, which bears the honourable scars of enemy bombardment and 
which was, in the very darkest days, the citadel of hope and resistance”’ 
He said it was in London that one could best measure the immense 
strides that had been made along the road to victory since the autumn 
of 1940. The moment was approaching “‘with clockwork precision 
when the French Army would take its place in the Allied lines, with the 
ultra-modern equipment which President Roosev elt had promised. 

Mr. Churchill stated in the House of Commons that Gen. Alexander’s 
proclamation to the people of Sicily had made it clear that one of the 
guiding principles of the military administration was the elimination 
of the doctrines and practices of Fascism, and that it was the Govern- 
ment’s hope that when thus delivered from the Fascist régime the 
people of Sicily would of their own accord turn towards liberal and 
democratic ideas. 

July 22.—Gen. Giraud stated in London that he had gone to the 
U.S.A. to ask for more equipment for the North African Army and to 
have it delivered as quickly as possible. He praised its achievements 
in the Tunisian campaign, but said that it had had to go into battle 
equipped for the most part with what the Italo-German Armistice 
Commission had left it. The French forces had only been sent into 
battle in this state because circumstances compelled. They needed to 
be well equipped for the coming battles of liberation, for Britain and 
the U.S.A. alone must not be left with the task of liberating France. 
He deprecated a suggestion that there was in North Africa a Giraud 
army and a de Gaulle army; there was, he said, only the army of France. 
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Any military reforms undertaken in his absence would not fy. 
complete until his return. ‘ 

Delays were tragic, for France was dying of hunger and each day 
saw her sufferings increase. A genuine and Jasting peace must also be 
secured, on the basis of a firm alliance between the democracies of 
France, Britain, and the U.S.A., together with Russia. He said that iy 
1870 his father had fought the Germans, in 1917 he had done so, iy 
1940 his son had, and the only hope that his grandson would not have 
to do so in 20 years’ time was the alliance of the democracies. For these 
reasons he had gone to the U.S.A. as a beggar for arms; he came to 
Europe also as a beggar and he would beg anywhere for arms to enable 
his countrymen to fight for their freedom. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer stated in the House of Commons, 
in asking for a supplementary Vote of Credit for £1,000 million, that 
this new sum should suffice to cover expenditure until early in Novem- 
ber. The total British war expenditure amounted to £14,500 million. 

The Director of the U.S. Office of War Information arrived in 
London. 

July 23.—The Chinese Foreign Minister arrived in London. 

The Anglo-Chinese Treaty for the relinquishment of extra-territorial 
rights in China was published as a White Paper, Cmd. 6456. 

July 26.—Sir John Dill arrived in London from Washington. 

July 27.—Mr. Churchill, speaking in the House of Commons on the 
downfall of Mussolini, “‘one of the principal criminals of this desolating 
war’, said it marked the close of an epoch in the life of Italy. The 
keystone of the Fascist arch had crumbled, and it did not seem unlikely 
that the entire Fascist edifice would fall in ruins, if it had not already 
done so. The totalitarian system of government for the previous 20 
years in Italy might be some defence for the people of Italy in that it 
left them without any influence on their country’s destiny, but there 
could be no real valid defence for any country or people which allowed 
its freedom and inherent rights to pass out of its own hands. The 
external shock of war had, however, broken the spell in Italy, and very 
great changes might be expected there. 

A choice lay now before the Italian people. If they so decided, they 
might have relief from the war, freedom from servitude, and after an 
interval, a respectable place in the new.rescued Europe. The scenes of 
welcome for the Allied soldiers in Sicily seemed to show that the main 
wish of the Italians was to be quit of their German task-masters and to 
be spared a further and perfectly futile ordeal of destruction. The 
alternative was that if the Italians decided to let the Germans have 
their way and make Italy a battle ground, the Allies would continue to 
make war upon her from every quarter. A decision to continue under 
the German yoke would not seriously affect the general course of the 
war and its ultimate result: it would only sear and scar Italy from one 

end to the other. 

So far no approaches had been made by the new Government, and 
therefore no new decision was called for from the Allies except those 
decisions connected with the bringing of the maximum avalanche of fire 
and steel upon all military targets in Italy. But, on the other hand, it 
would be_a grave mistake for Britain and the U.S.A. so to act with 
regard to Italy as to break down the whole structure and expression of 
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the Italian State. They did not seek to reduce Italian life to chaos and 
anarchy and to find themselves without any authority with whom to 
deal, for thus they would lay upon their armies the burden of occupying 
the whole country, with an immense task of garrisoning, policing, and 
administering it. They must be careful not to get themselves into the 
position into which the Germans had blundered in so many countries, 
of having to hold down the entire life of very large populations. This 
might turn the.sense of liberation in Italy into a sullen discontent 
against the liberators. Therefore his advice to the House of Commons 
and to the Allies was to “‘let the Italians . . . ‘stew in their own juice’ 
for a bit, and hot up the fire to the utmost in order to accelerate the 
process, until we obtain from their Government, or whoever possesses 
the necessary authority, all the indispensable requirements we demand 
for carrying on the war against our prime and capital foe, which is not 
Italy but Germany”. 

It was Italy’s interest that the unconditional surrender should be 
brought about wholesale and not piecemeal. In all these affairs the 
Government was keeping in the closest contact with the U.S.A., and the 
Russians were also being kept regularly informed. He offered a final 
word of caution, emphasizing the immensity of the task ahead and 
pointing out that Italy was perhaps about one-tenth of the power of 
Germany, that the German armies, though seriously mauled by the 
Russian campaigns, were still intact and unbroken, and that Hitler 
had still under his orders over 300 German: divisions, excluding the 
satellites. 

Sir W. Citrine and 2 other members of the T.U.C. returned to 
London from discussions with Russian trade unionists in Moscow. 

The head of the British Food Mission to Washington stated in 
London that the U.S.A. was helping the British Navy and Army by 
shipments of food to the Middle East and other parts and was sending 
a tremendous amount of food on lend-lease to Russia. Shipments to 
Russia would be greater than those to the United Kingdom during 
1943. From March 1941 to February 1943 the total value of food 
supplies to the United Kingdom under lend-lease was $981 million. 

July 28.—Mr. Churchill stated in the House of Commons that no 
reply had been received to the message addressed by President Roose- 
velt and himself to the Italian people. He said the Government had 
made no apology for bombing the marshalling yards near Rome, and 
if they were repaired and hostile military traffic were resumed they 
would no doubt be bombed again. 

The Foreign Secretary told the House of Commons that the Govern- 
ment had not been informed in advance of the establishment of the 
Free German Committee in Moscow and that they did not propose to 
recognize any similar committee in Britain. 

_Mr. Churchill stated, in reply to a question, that under the United 
Nations Declaration each of the allied European Governments repre- 
sented in Britain and at war with Japan had undertaken to employ 
its full resources, military or economic, against those members of the 
Tripartite Pact and its adherents with which such Government was 
at war, and not to make a separate armistice or peace with the enemies. 

[he Minister of Production stated in the House of Commons that 

the percentage increase in output of munitions for the first six months of 
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1940, 1941, 1942, 2 and 1943, i ented, was approximately 1940, 100, 
1941, 150, 1942, 230, and 1943, 300. The percentage of time lost 
through industrial disputes in 1940, 1941, and in the first half of 1943 
was about .02 per cent; in 1942 it was about .03 per cent.. In the 
second quarter of 1942 the total munitions production of the United 
Nations was a little more than twice that of the Axis countries, and jn 
the second quarter of 1943 it had been more than 3 times that of the 
Axis. To the existing United Nations munitions production the British 
Empire contributed rather over 22 per cent of the whole, and the British 
Isles contributed about 17 per cent of the whole. 

July 29.—The Minister of Home Security stated at Woolwich that 
bankrupt Fascism in its fall had left Italy with no alternative Gover- 
ment ready peacefully to take over power on a democratic basis. A 
pro-Fascist anti-democratic régime in Italy would always be a menace 
to the Italian people and the peace of Europe, and the United Nations 
had not fought Fascism and overthrown it “‘in order that it could come 
in again by the back door under some other name’. The main task, 
however, was to beat the Germans, and the first demand upon Italy 
must be that she would interpose no obstacle of any kind between the 
United Nations and their goal. The mistake of thinking that Hitler 
and Nazi Germany were made of the same stuff as Mussolini and Fascist 
Italy must not be made. Hitlerism was more natural to Germany with 
its militarist traditions than was Mussolini’s militarism in relation to 
Italy’s very different traditions. 

July 31.—The Government addressed a Note to the Governments of 
Argentina, Sweden, Switzerland, Spain, Portugal, Turkey, and the 
Vatican calling on them to refuse asylum to any Axis war criminal 
who might attempt to take refuge with them, and declaring that they 
would regard any shelter, assistance, or protection given to such 
persons as a violation of the principles for which the United Nations 
were fighting and which they were determined to carry into effect by 
every means in their power. 


of the European Theatre of Operations. 
Aug. 2.—Visit of Lord President of the Council to U.S.A 


U.S.A.) 


GREECE 

July 21.—Reports from Cairo stated that there had been mutinies 
on a small scale among the Italian troops in Greece, owing to the 
German Command’s refusal to allow them to return to Italy. 

July 22.—It was officially announced in Cairo that the Greeb 
Government had recognized the French Committee of Nation 
Liberation. 

Greek gendarmes in Macedonia were ordered by the Germans t 
withdraw west of the Vardar river and it was reported that Bulgariat 
troops had occupied all the area east of the river except for Saloniké 
and a zone 12} miles in depth around it. 

July 23.—Reports from Istanbul stated that the Germans wet 
taking over complete command of all Greek ports and the Corinth 
Canal region. 
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The Hellenic News Service stated that 50 Cretan hostages, accused 
of helping British troops on July 4, had been shot by order of the 
German military governor. A curfew was also imposed on Crete from 
9 p.m. to 4.30 a.m., and permission to labourers to thresh their own _ 
grain was cancelled. ; 
~ Aug. 1.—British G.H.Q., Middle East announced that they had 
“irrefutable evidence’’ of a German plan to disarm Italian troops in 
Crete, arrest the Italian commanding officer and his staff, and prevent 
the return home of Italian troops should Italy drop out of the war. 
Some Italian officers had been ordered by the Germans to report to ~ 
German H.Q. and had refused, and some Italian units had been 
ordered into the German area in Crete by a trick and disarmed. One 
Italian unit had been surrounded and fired on. 

A broadcast was made to the inhabitants of Crete in the name 
of the Allied C.-in-C., Middle East, stating that the Axis was breaking 
up, and that the Germans and Italians were about to fall out among 
themselves. The Germans were seeking to disarm and imprison 
Italians, and the Cretans were told not to impede the Italians if they 
tried to resist the Germans. They were to husband their resources and 
wait for the Allied landing before making a general rising. 


HUNGARY 

July 26.—It was learned that a new Foreign Minister, Ghyczy, had 
been appointed. 

July 30.—Axis reports stated that the Italian Minister in Budapest 
had informed the Foreign Minister that the war would go on and that 
“Italy would remain loyal to the Three-Power Pact nations’. 


INDIA 


July 24.—The Government prohibited the export of rice. 

Aug. 1—Mr. Savarkar resigned the presidency of the All-India 
Mahasabha. 

Aug. 2.—Lord Linlithgow in his farewell address to the joint session 
of the Central Legislature paid tribute to India’s magnificent response 
to the call made on her throughout the war and to her superb contribu- 
tion to the United Nations’ war effort. He also paid tribute to the 
Indian press and to the spirit of the people, their confidence, enthu- 
siasm, and courage during the years of war. Referring to the constitu- 
tional issue, he said that public men should start to get together without 
delay to clear the way for post-war developments. The British Govern- 
ment had voiced the hope that at the end of the war Indians would sit 
round the table and hammer out their own constitution, and they alone 
could do it; the burden was on them and not on the British Government. 
If the Indians could not accept the various proposals of the British 
Government they must consider and advise an alternative. Such an 
alternative, however, must ‘‘take into account all practical considera- 
tions, and must have the general support of all important elements in 
India’s national life’. 

_He declared that nothing that had happened since 1935 had shaken 
his confidence in the proposals of the 1935 Act for provincial autonomy 
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and federation. The scheme for provincial autonomy had been tested 
by experience over many years, and taking it all in all it had fully 
justified itself. He considered that the federal scheme would have 
solved the bulk of India’s problems. Had federation come into being 
India would have participated in the war under the leadership of her 
own Federal Government and her prestige would thereby have beep 
enhanced still further. 


* IRAQ 

July 22.—Prime Minister’s visit to Egypt. (see Egypt.) 

A Teheran. message to the Soviet news agency stated that 4 German 
parachutists had been caught near Mosul. 


ITALY 

July 19.—Hitler and Mussolini met at Verona and discussed military 
questions. ] 

The German wireless announced that 21 more Italian provinces had 
been declared war zones. 

Algiers radio broadcast a proclamation of Gen. Eisenhower to the 
Sicilian people stating that the Fascist party, together with all its 
connected associations, such as the Fascist Militia and the so-called 
Fascist organization, would be dissolved in all Italian territory occupied 
by the Allies. The doctrines of Fascist propaganda, under any form, 
would be prohibited, and no political activity of any kind would be 
tolerated during the period of military government. Appropriate 
measures would be immediately taken for the abrogation of all racial 
laws and of those discriminating between people because of their colour 
or religion. Liberty of religion would be maintained and liberty of 
speech and of the press would be instituted, provided military opera- 
tions were not affected: Measures for the rapid liberation of political 
prisoners would be taken, and the special court for the defence of the 
State would be abolished. The proclamation therefore appealed to the 
people not to oppose the Allied armies but to make their mission for the 
destruction of the Nazi yoke easier, helping them to achieve a quick 
and complete victory. 

Swedish reports of riots of Italian workers in Germany. (see Germany.) 

July 21.—A statement was broadcast on the meeting of Hitler ané 
Mussolini asserting that this put an end to the enemy’s propaganda 
manceuvres, and also constituted a clear reply to the Anglo-Saxon 
attempts at political speculation on the military operations in progress. 
The Italian population, and -more recently the people of Rome 
particular, had shown their will to resist and fight. Hitler and Mussolini 
had decided on counter-measures called for by the Mediterranean and 
eastern fronts, which they regarded as closely inter-dependent and 
vital for the destiny of all European nations, and these measures haé 
been decided upon after a realistic examination of the situation. _ 

July 22.—The German News Agency stated that all war workers 1 
southern Italy were to be militarized and that the southern areas 0! 
Italy had been declared ‘operational zones’”’. 

July 23.—Rome wireless announced that Cini, the Minister 0! 
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Communications, had resigned, and the Under-Secretary of the 
Ministry had succeeded him. 

The War Minister issued a decree conscripting all officers and men of 
the 1907-22 classes not yet called up. Rome radio also stated that the 
Fascist Party secretariat had forbidden public sports fixtures “in view 
of the gravity of the times and of military exigency’. 

July 24.—Mussolini made a statement on the political and military 
situation at a meeting of the Fascist Grand Council and a resolution 
presented by Grandi, the President, was passed by 19 votes to 7, in- 
viting Mussolini to ask the King to assume command of the armed forces. 

It was learned that Italian troops had been withdrawn from the 
Savoie and Haute-Savoie districts of France and from Greece and 
Yugoslavia. 

July 25.—Rome radio announced that Mussolini had resigned from 
the leadership of the Government. The King issued a Proclamation 
announcing that he had assumed the leadership of all the armed forces, 
and calling on everyone “‘in the solemn hour of the Fatherland’s 
destiny’, to stand by his place of duty, faith, and combat. No deviation 
could be tolerated and no recrimination allowed; each Italian must bow 
before “‘the grave wounds that have torn the sacred soil of the Father- 
land’. Through the valour of her forces and the determined will of all 
the people, Italy would find again, ‘‘in the respect of those institutions 
that always helped her rise’’, the road of ascent. He declared that he 
was more than ever inseparably bound to the people by “‘the unshak- 
able faith in the immortality of the Fatherland”’. 

Marshal Badoglio issued a proclamation announcing that by order 
of the King he assumed with full powers the military government of 
the country. “The war continues”, he said. “Italy ... maintains 
faith in her given word, jealous keeper of her many thousands of years 
of traditions.”” He called on the people to tighten their ranks around 
the King, “living image of the Fatherland, an example for all’. This 
was a clear order and anyone who had any illusions that he might be 
able to interfere with normal development or attempt to disturb public 
order would be struck down inexorably. 

Swedish reports stated that immediately after the announcement 
- Mussolini’s resignation peace demonstrations began in Milan and 

urin. 

July 26.—Badoglio issued a proclamation putting the country under 
martial law and announcing that he assumed direct control of all the 
armed forces, police, and civil guards, including the Fascist Militia. 
A curfew was imposed, all public assemblies were forbidden, the sale 
of arms and ammunition and the use of cars, motor-boats, and ’planes 
except with special permission was forbidden. Military and civilian 
patrols were empowered to shoot in the enforcement of these orders. 
lhe proclamation stated that “the demands of the present grave hour 
are soberness, discipline, and patriotism from every one of you”’. 

"he Cabinet decided upon the formal dissolution of the Fascist 
Party, though welfare, educational, and sports associations dependent 
on the party were to continue. Law 2693 of Dec. 1928, which had 
given almost unlimited powers to the Fascist Grand Council, was 
repealed, and the special tribunal for the defence of the State was 
suppressed and all affairs for which it was responsible transferred 
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to the military tribunals of the Army Corps for the duration of the war, 

Badoglio announced the formation of his new Cabinet of 17 members, 
in which Dr. Guariglia, the Ambassador to Turkey, became Foreign 
Minister, and Gen. Sorice Minister for War. Among other appointments 
were Gen. Signa to the command of the national security militia and 
Senator Bergamini as editor of the Giornale d'Italia in place of Gayda. 

Reports from Algiers stated that Badoglio had ordered 22 Italian 
divisions home from Yugoslavia and Greece and 4 from France. 

July 27.—Berlin radio comments on the new Government. (se 
Germany.) 

Mr. Churchill’s speech on the change in the régime. (see Great 
Britain.) 

Rome radio announced ‘‘Fascism has been overthrown because it 
was no longer an aid but an obstacle to the war effort of the nation, 
which is the foremost thought of the Italian people’. It was stated 
that this was ‘‘one more proof of the Italians’ national maturity”, 
“In 1922 the people chose Fascism to save themselves from the dema- 
gogues. ... In 1943 they rejected it after discovering that the curtail- 
ment of liberty, and the errors it enabled its leaders to. make, would 
compromise the country’s war effort’. The change occurred in war- 
time because it was the war that made it possible to realize that 
Fascism was not giving the country the necessary order, organization, 
and co-ordination of ideas and plans. The people had given Fascism all 
the time needed for the experiment, and had given all that was asked 
of them in the way of sacrifices. They were fighting, however, for their 
country, and “when the King gave the sign the people saluted with joy 
the beginning of a new life for their country’. “There has been no 
revolution as the enemies of Italy would have desired’’, it stated. 
“There has been no collapse such as the enemies of Italy have long 
hoped for. The Italian people have changed their Government, as the 
gravity of the hour made a change imperative’. 

Another broadcast announcement stated that the new Government 
was military and technical, and its tasks were mainly the major and 
immediate problems relating to the war and to public order. Only a 
definite, strenuous, and military power could solve such problems, and 
therefore technical experts had been chosen for the new Government. 
No harm was done by leaving out every political character in this 
factual make-up, for it made the transition from past to present all 
the easier, and offered substantial guarantees ta the country. 

Stampa published a proclamation signed by the 5 political parties, 
Action, Christian, Democratic, Communist, Liberal Rehabilitation, and 
Italian Socialist, stating that the “dolorous nightmare of the last 2) 
years’’ was over and the “gigantic party which confounded all spiritual 
values, wasted away the greater part of the national wealth, terrorized 
the conscience of men, and set up a régime of persecution, corruption, 
and incompetence’’ was forever removed. This régime had ended by 
forcing on Italy a war she did not want. The proclamation told the 
people to remain calm, confident, and determined ‘“‘to find a new way 
out’’; it said the guilty of the régime would be punished, and declared 
that the Badoglio Government was not wanted by the Italians, and 
was forced on them by the Fascists. 

Stockholm reports stated that Morgagni, head of the News Agency, 
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had shot himself in Rome, and the Italian radio announced that he was 
dead. It was also announced that the President of the Senate, Suardo, 
had resigned and had been succeeded by Grand Admiral di Revel. 

July 28.—Reports from the Swiss frontier stated that all work in 
Milan had stopped, and that crowds in the streets were demonstrating 
for peace and liberty. Swiss reports stated that the military had been 
ordered to open fire in Milan every time public order was threatened. 
The German oversea news agency stated that Gen. Canale, commanding 
the army corps in Milan, had made an urgent demand that work 
should be resumed and public order re-established, and had threatened 
that any infringement of the regulation forbidding groups of more than 
3 persons would be punished “even to the maximum penalty”. 

Rome wireless stated that for 3 years Allied propaganda had asserted 
that the Allies were fighting against Fascism and not against the 
Italian people, and Churchill and Roosevelt had reaffirmed it in their 
recent appeal to the Italian people. The Fascist régime had now been 
replaced by a new Government with new men, new ideas, and a new 
political programme; it was a movement which had been brought about 
by war, but which had only one goal—peace. A purely Italian demo- 
cracy Was coming into being, when the people would be free to choose 
any Government except a Fascist one. The Italians had rallied round 
their King. But Anglo-American propaganda wanted more; the British 
and Americans were annoyed that no bloody rebellion and civil war 
had taken place in Italy. To them it was not a question of Fascism 
being overthrown, but Anglo-American imperialism looking for new 
countries to subjugate. This was the reason for the war against Britain 
and the U.S.A. 

Soldiers’ and workers’ councils were reported to have been formed in 
Milan and demonstrations in favour of Stalin and the Soviets, and 
demanding instant peace, took place. 

July 29.—A message from Gen. Eisenhower was broadcast to the 
Italian people commending them and the House of Savoy on ridding 
themselves of Mussolini, who had “‘involved them in war as the tool of 
Hitler and brought them to the verge of disaster”. The greatest obstacle 
dividing the Italian people from the United Nations had been removed 
by the Italians themselves; the only remaining obstacle on the road to 
peace was the German aggressor, still on Italian soil. The Italians could 
have peace under honourable conditions, which had already been offered 
by the British and U.S. Governments. Their part was to cease im- 
mediately any assistance to the German troops in Italy, and then the 
Allies would rid the country of these Germans. Allied occupation, as 
shown in Sicily, would be mild and beneficent; the Italians could return 
to their normal occupations, and, provided all Allied prisoners in 
Italian hands were safely restored and not taken to Germany, the 
Italian prisoners captured in Tunisia and Sicily would be returned. 
he ancient liberties and traditions of Italy would be restored. 

Rome radio announced that the Badoglio Cabinet had dissolved all 
political parties for the duration of the war, had prohibited the use of 
political emblems, badges, and party flags, and permitted the tricolour 
as the only emblem. The closure of the Senate and the Legislature was 
proposed, and the Chamber of Fasces and Corporations was dissolved. 
It was declared that a new Chamber of Deputies would. be elected 
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within four months of the end of the war, and a new Legislature would 
be set up. It was also announced that the liberation of political prisoners 
had begun. Another decree announced that all conspicuous former 
Fascists were being kept under arrest ‘for the sake of public order’. 

The German overseas radio reported that Communist demonstra- 
tions “‘for freedom and against the King and against Badoglio” had 
taken place in Milan. 

Rome overseas radio stated that the change over from Mussolini to 
Badoglio was not a revolution or a coup d’état, but was perfectly cun- 

_ stitutional. The enemy was demanding nothing less than unconditional 
surrender from Italy, and to this she.could only make one answer, to go 
on fighting. ‘If the Anglo-Americans mean to strangle all the rights of 
the Italian people and bring about chaos in Italy and other countries, 
they will be doing the work of their most dangerous enemy, Bolshevism, 
which will inherit the Continent and submerge them too’’, it stated. 

Rome radio, replying to a statement by the British Foreign Minister 
on July 28 that the Italian colonies would not be returned to Italy, 
stated that a “so-called honourable surrender—a contradiction in 
terms—is logically absurd for a country which has fought with valour 
and been recognized by all her adversaries’. Mr. Eden’s statement 
destroyed the last illusions concerning the oft-repeated British affirm- 
ation that the war was being fought against Fascism and not against the 
Italian people. Britain was fighting with the aim of destroying Italy 
as a vital progressive nation; she wanted a Carthaginian peace. 

The radio also announced that a Royal decree had dismissed 20 
prefects, including those of Milan and Turin. 

German troops were reported to have occupied Trieste, Pola, Fiume, 
the Istrian Peninsula; also the Udine region to the Austrian border. 

July 30.—A decree was published militarizing the staffs of the rail- 
ways, posts, telegraph, and radio. Rome radio announced that the War 
Minister had taken over control of student and youth organizations. 

German reports stated that the German Ambassador in Rome had 
been assured by the new Government that Italy would fight on in 
loyalty to the Axis. ; 

Rome radio stated that the Allies’ proposals of unconditional 
surrender did not simply mean overthrowing Fascism but the utilization 
of Italian territory to continue the war against Germany. This ex- 
cluded the possibility of real peace, for it was an invitation for a war 
still more savage to be waged on Italy’s soil. , 

July 31.—Allied H.Q. in North Africa broadcast a new warning to 
the Italian people stating that during the 6 days since Mussolini’ 
resignation the Badoglio Government had temporized, and the Germans 
had made good use of this inactivity to reinforce their position in Italy. 
If Badoglio had concluded peace immediately the Germans in Italy 
would have been caught like rats in a trap, but instead the hesitation 
of the Government had encouraged them to return to their usual 
insolent ways towards the Italian people. The lull in Allied air attacks 
on Italy was therefore ended and the air offensive would be soon 
resumed in all its violence. The people were warned to keep away 
from ports, railways, factories, and German barracks, and were told 
that the blood of each Italian spilt fell on the heads of the Govern- 
ment in Rome which, in the hour of Italy’s decision, had temporized 
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instead of acting for honour, the Mother Country, and freedom. 

Reuter reports stated that German civilians in Italy had been 
advised by their Consuls to return home owing to the “unsettled 
conditions’. Reports from Milan stated that mutiny had broken out 
there among the troops. 

Rome radio announced that Ciano had resigned the post of Ambassa- 
dor to the Vatican. 

Aug. 1.—58 political prisoners were freed at Palermo by the Allied 
Military Government. 

British announcement of German plan to disarm Italian troops in 
Crete. (see Greece.) 

Ankara reports quoted by Algiers radio stated that Hitler had sent 
an ultimatum to Badoglio to force him to continue the war. The 
Independent French Agency stated that Hitler had “‘threatened to 
invade Italy with ten divisions”’. 

The Badoglio Government repealed the Fascist racial laws and 
liberated all interned Jews, restoring to them the status of full citizen- 
ship. 

Aug. 2.—Algiers radio broadcast a further warning to the Italian 
people that the Allied Air Forces would strike Italy from the air and 
their land forces would invade the mainland, since the Badoglio 
Government continued to temporize. During the 8 days of the new 
régime the destiny of Italy had been in the people’s hands. The 

Allied attitude was clear; régimes based on violence and slavery must 
be eradicated, and on this point they were adamant and insisted on the 
unconditional surrender of these evil forces. Italy had been betrayed 
by Mussolini, and was now being betrayed by Badoglio. Now the 
Allied forces would make the Italian people feel the firm realities of war. 
3adoglio had done nothing for peace;. Italian soldiers were being 
disarmed by the Germans, and Badoglio had kept from the people the 
messages addressed to them by Gen. Eisenhower. Soon the Germans, 
in a last attempt to delay their inevitable defeat, would try to fight 
throughout Italy. Allied air strength would bring destruction to 
Italian cities, and Italian blood would be spilt in vain to keep the 
promises of Mussolini. For 8 days the Allies had waited, but Badoglio 
had done nothing but continue Mussolini’s and Hitler’s war, and the 
Italian people had not imposed their will on the Government to force 
it to conclude peace. The Allies therefore had no choice but to bring 
upon Italy all the horrors of war. 


JAPAN 


July 26.—Tokyo wireless reported that the Foreign Minister had 
told the Cabinet that Japanese war policy would remain unchanged 
whatever developments might follow the resignation of Mussolini. 
Berlin wireless reported that the Foreign Minister had conferred with 
the German Ambassador in.Tokyo “‘on the European situation” 

July 29.—Tokyo wireless warned the people that it was “absolutely 
essential” to concentrate on shipbuilding if the nation wished to 
capitalize the resources of the conquered areas. Lack of shipping, it 
was announced, “determined the fate’’ of Germany in the previous 
war. “If we can solve the eee of shipbuilding we need not be afraid 
of anything any more” 
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July 30. ellie sad Italian dipecte stated that the Italian 
Ambassador in Tokyo had given the Foreign Minister ‘‘the formal 
promise that Italy’s war policy, based on the Three-Power Pact, will 
not be affected in any way by the resignation of Mussolini’. 

Aug. 1 —A Tokyo broadcast stated that Burma had “formally 
declared war” against Britain and the U.S.A. It was announced that 
the independence of Burma had been recognized by the Government, 
and that the defence of Burma would now pass from Japanese hands 
into those of the new State. 


MARTINIQUE AND GUADELOUPE 
July 26.—Arrival of U.S. Lend-lease shipments. (see U.S.A.) 


MEXICO 

July 20.—Spanish protest to U.S. State Department against the 
remarks about Spain made J the Ambassador in Washington in a 
broadcast on July 14. (see U.S.A.) 


THE NETHERLANDS 

July 28.—The German News Agency stated that Gen. Christiansen, 
the German C.-in-C. in Holland, had been relieved of the command of 
the Nazi Air Corps, which was put under Gen. Keller. 


PALESTINE 
July 20.—The Prime Minister of Iraq arrived in Palestine on his way 
to Egypt. 


POLAND 

July 22.—The Government recognized the French Committee of 
National Liberation. 

July 26.—The Minister for Home Affairs stated in London that mass 
murders on an unprecedented scale were now being carried out by the 
Germans in the Lublin province, with the intention of removing the 
Poles from a 70-mile-wide area and settling Germans there, to form a 
security belt in Germany’s eastern defence plans. He said half the 
province, with a population of over a million, was involved in the 
liquidation. Males of 14 to 50 were deported in sealed trucks, and 
children, women, and all over 50 sent to the Majdanek death camp. 

July 28.—The Prime Minister stated in London that on an under- 
standing between Poland and Russia would depend the consolidation 
of Europe; therefore such an understanding must be honest, just, and 
durable. Whether Poland would be able to play a constructive role in 
Europe in close political, economic, and military co-operation with 
Britain and the U.S.A. must depend on a wide and open access to the 
sea for her, and the restoration to her of those lands seized in the age- 
old German Drang nach Osten. ‘“‘We shall work to the best of our 
ability to remove the difficulties arising from the past and to prepare 
the road for a better future in our relations with Russia,” he said. “I 
should welcome the resumption of friendly relations with Soviet Russia, 
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and I appreciate the effort of the U.S. and British Governments to 
bridge the gap’. 

Aug. 1.—The Swit radio announced that the leadership of the 
underground resistance in Poland had been merged into one organiza- 
tion. 


PORTUGAL 
July 28.—Strikes and dieturtiontte occurred in the Lisbon area after 
earlier disturbances in the north, and many workers were arrested. 


July 29.—An official announcement stated that the strikes had 
occurred among the better-paid workers, and that the timing of them 
gave the impression that they had been deliberately planned before- 
hand. All factories where work had stopped were ordered to close 
immediately and to dismiss all workers, offering employment only to 
those who had not been guilty of violence and were willing to start 
immediately. All strikers who had not been arrested and who were not 
prepared to return to work at once were to be mobilized in labour 
battalions for heavy manual work under strict military discipline. 
Essential factories were to be supplied with labour from the Army, and 
Major Moniz was appointed by the Ministry of War to direct this 
industrial mobilization. It was,emphasized that the incidents had no 
political significance, but ‘‘are due to the inevitable scarcity of food, a 
problem which the Government are earnestly trying to solve’. 

July 30.—Major Moniz issued an order forbidding factories to reopen 
without Government permission, and ordered employers not to pay 
workers for hours lost. 

July 31.—British and U.S. Notes calling on the Government to 
refuse asylum to Axis war criminals. (see Britain and the U.S.A.) 


RUMANIA 

July 22.—Turkish reports stated that all military leave had been 
cancelled. 

July 30.—Reports from Istanbul stated that the Germans -were 
equipping 14 new Rumanian divisions, 8 of which were to be sent to 
the eastern front and 6 left for maintaining order in Rumania. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


July 21.—Gen. Smuts stated in a message to the Governor of the 
Belgian C ongo on Belgian Independence Day that, “though wrought 
of military necessity in the crucible of world chaos’, there was every 
reason to believe that the United Nations would prove equally potent 
in the future as a vital force for peace, progress, and good will. Refer- 
ring to thecommon fight of Belgians arid South Africans in the African 
campaigns, he added “Here in Africa there are great opportunities for 
social and economic development, a task in which all of us in this 
continent have an abiding and mutual interest” 


July 29.—Gen. Smuts stated at Port Elizabeth that he interpreted 
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the success of his sate at the » clestions as meaning that South Africans 
were prepared to accept whatever burdens were involved in the 
prosecution of the war to its ultimate and conclusive end. He pledged 
his Government to help all it could to relieve suffering in occupied 
Europe as soon as possible, which would mean stricter control of local 
production and distribution. He also said that the Axis was cracking, 
and that the sudden collapse of Mussolini’s tyranny in Italy was the 
direct result of the military and palitical strategy of the United Nations, 
and the calculated sequel to the ‘‘well-conceived and brilliantly 
executed plan, which had its political as well as military aspects” 
July 30.—Final figures of the Election results were: United Party 
89, Labour 9, Dominion 7, Independents 2, which together with the 3 
native representatives made a total ‘‘pro-war’’ strength of 110, against 
the Opposition composed of 43 Nationalists. The Afrikaner Party 
was eliminated and Gen. Havenga lost his seat. 


SPAIN 


July 20.—Protest of Ambassador in Washington against Mexican 
Ambassador’s remarks about Spain in a broadcast from Washington 
on July 14. (see U.S.A.) : 

July 22.—4,457 political.prisoners were given provisional liberty in 
furtherance of the Cabinet order for the release of 8,932 prisoners. 

July 25.—Vichy radio stated that Gen. Franco had granted an 
amnesty to another 3,000 poiitical prisoners, of whom 1,500 were to 
go entirely free, while the other 1,500 would be allotted ‘compulsory 
residence”’. 

July 27.—Radio Falange stated that the Falange knew that Spain had 
still a long way to go before national spiritual unity was achieved, but it 
could only be attained if all Spaniards were united in the faith of their 
revolutionary tenets. It might be possible to come to an understanding 
with those who had been “misled by Marxism’, though they still 
harboured a strong resentment against the Falange, which was being 
fanned into flame in the hopes of possible revenge. It was understand- 
able that the enemies of the Falange should remain entrenched in their 
attitude, even after the end of the civil war, but the case of other people, 
who feigned a faith they did not feel and pretended to be loyal to 
Franco, was different. Franco knew the evil, however, and its exact 
position in the country. The new order in Spain had cost too dear for a ‘few 
gamblers to play ducks and drakes with for their own interests’’, and 
all those who let themselves be won over by a certain propaganda and 
who believed that the Caudillo could desert his post to please a small 
group of traitors knew what to expect. 

July 28.—10,015 more — prisoners were officially recom- 
mended for release. 

July 31.—British and U.S. Notes calling on the Government to 
refuse asylum to Axis war criminals. (see Britain and U.S.A.) 


Aug. 2.—Censorship was reimposed on Axis correspondents it 
Spain. 
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SWEDEN 

July 20.—It was learned that the Defence Minister had stated 
recently that the increased calling-up was caused by Sweden’s desire 
not to be surprised by military developments, but he added that no 
deterioration in her relations with the belligerents had occurred. “If 
we keep preparedness at the point where Sweden cannot be surprised, 
our prospects of maintaining peace are probably better now than at 
any other stage-of the war’, he said. 

The military authorities interned the crew and passengers of a 
German courier aeroplane which had made a forced landing in Sweden. 
A dismounted machine-gun was found on board and a protest was made 
by the Ambassador in Berlin. 

July 31.—British, U.S., and Russian Notes calling on the Govern- 
ment to refuse asylum to Axis war criminals. (see Britain, U.S.A., and 
U.S.S.R.) 

Aug. 1.—The Minister of Public Welfare stated that what had 
happened in Italy showed what might befall other European dictators. 
Dictatorship not only led to oppression in its own country, but inexor- 
ably to war, when a dictator must be victorious or he was doomed. 
But when a dictator failed, “‘the suppressed passion for liberty”’ 
exploded, and the hour of retribution followed. Such was a dictator’s 
fate. Free elections and free speech were the criterion of a free people, 
and any comparison of dictatorship with democracy proved the 
advantage of’ democracy. 


SWITZERLAND 
July 31.—British and U.S. Notes calling on the Government to refuse 
asylum to Axis war criminals. (see Britain and U.S.A.) 


SYRIA AND THE LEBANON 

July 21.—Dr. Tabet, appointed head of the provisional Government 
of the Lebanon Republic by Gen. Catroux in March, resigned and was 
succeeded by M. Trad, a former President of the Chamber of Deputies. 


TUNISIA 

July 22.—Adm. Derrien, naval prefect of Bizerta during the German 
occupation, was arrested, following a court of enquiry set up on May 19 
to investigate his activities. 

July 29.—The U.S. Secretary for War arrived in Tunisia. 


TURKEY 

July 22.—Negotiations were concluded with the Vichy Government 
lor the sale to Turkey of 10 French ships which escaped from Syrian 
ports at the time of the allied occupation of Syria and had been in- 
terned since then at Erdek. 
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July 24. _The 20th anniversary of the prem of the Treaty of 
Lausanne was celebrated throughout the country. 

July 25.—The Foreign Minister stated in an article in Ulus that at 
Lausanne the Turks had asked and obtained no more than recognition 
of their rights, and that former enemies had separated with great 
regard for each other, a result which might serve as an example in 
international relations. Turkey and Greece were now two countries 
which, uniting their fortunes, had reached a stage where “their respec- 
tive rights and interests might be considered as almost identical, and 
whose future outlook is based on mutual reliance”. Turkey was also 
bound to her enemy of 20 years before, Britain, by ‘’a close alliance . .. 
limitless in time and scope... free from any shadow or hesitation’. 
Turkey, considering the Treaty of Lausanne as the charter of her 
foreign policy and applying it loyally, had taken up the position of 
“faithful ally by the side of Britain, who is holding the same views”. 

July 29.—The new Italian Foreign Minister, in a statement before 
leaving for Rome, said that since Italy and Turkey were both Mediter- 
ranean countries, their good relations were dictated by nature. On 
account of her Mediterranean position Turkey was bound to play an 
important part in the future organization of Europe. He said that an 
order governing the interests of nations must be based, not on emotions 
but on reason and logic, and he assured the Turks that his activities as 
Foreign Minister would be “inspired by realities and national interest” 

July 31.—British, U.S., and Russian Notes regarding Axis war 
criminals. (see Britain, U.S.A., and U.S.S.R.) 


U.S.A. 

July 20.—The Secretary of the Navy told the press that the Navy’ 
schedule called for the doubling by the end of 1943 of the size of the 
Fleet as it was at the end of 1942, and for the increase of its tonnage by 
60 per cent. 

‘ The Vice-Chief of Naval Operations told the press that there was 
still a tremendous distance to go in the Pacific, where the United 
Nations had to build bases as they advanced, and he strongly deplored 
the optimism of those who believed that the war would end soon. 
The war in the Pacific could not be allowed to end except with the 
complete surrender of Japan; the Allies would not be satisfied with the 

fall of the Japanese Fleet; they must enter Tokyo, unless they wanted 
another war within a generation. He said the U.S. Navy was planning 
for a war against Japan to last at least until 1949, and he declared tha! 
over-optimism about the ending of the war had caused a fall in produt- 

tion which was “just criminal when we have immense armies to equ! 
and get into the field”. The executive vice-chairman of the Wa 
Production Board also stated that 8,500 aircraft shouid have beet 
produced in July, but that he did not think anything like that numbe! 
would be made. 

The Lend-Lease Administrator announced that monthly Lend-Least 
to the other United Nations had totalled $1,030 million in June. 


The Spanish Ambassador entered at the State Department a protes! 
against a broadcast address, made in French on July 14, by the Mexica! 
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Ambassador, in which he referred contemptuously to Mussolini and 
bracketed with him “another traitor, puppet of the Uhlans’’, who 
“has made Spain fall into a black era of servitude”’. 

July 22.—The Acting Secretary for War stated that though the 
U.S.A. had now been a belligerent longer than in the first world war, 
Army casualties had been only about 25 per cent of those in 1917-18. 
Up to July 7 Army casualties were 68,136, as against 248,589 in the 
first war. He added however “It is almost certain that the fighting in 
immediate prospect will be much harder than anything we- have 
experienced yet, and casualties will mount”’. 

Visit of Director of Office of War Information to London. (see 
Great Britain.) | 

The leaders of the American Federation of Labour and the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations delivered a warning to President Roosevelt 
that unless prices were “rolled back’’ to the levels of Sept. 15, 1942 in 
the near future their support of the Government’s wage-price stabili- 
zation programme must be withdrawn. 

July 23.—President Roosevelt told the press, in reply to questions 
concerning attempts made to have Rome declared an open city, that 
for more than a year the Allies had been “very anxious” that this 
should be done. Instead, the Fascists had made of Rome.an important 
military centre. After the opening of the Sicilian campaign it had been 
necessary to think of the danger to the Allied troops from the flow of 
enemy power from the north of Italy through Rome. The bombing of 
Rome had as its primary objective the saving-of U.S. and British lives, 
but he still hoped that Rome would be made an open city. He said 


} there was nothing in the nature of a guid pro quo in the bombing of 


Rome; it had been an inescapable necessity if the lives of Allied 
troops were to be saved. 

July 24.—The Federal Bureau of Investigation reported that since 
Pearl Harbour about 13,000 enemy aliens had been arrested, of whom 
over 4,800 had been interned, and that premises of over 23,000 had 
been searched for contraband and large quantities of unlawful materials 
seized. 

The Acting Secretary for War stated that some 5,000 Allied airborne 
troops had been used in the invasion of Sicily. He quoted this figure to 
offset Axis propaganda claims that 10,000 parachute troops had been 
put out of action. 

July 25.—Vice-President Wallace stated at a meeting of labour and 
clvic organizations at Detroit that there were powerful groups in 
the U.S.A. who hoped to take advantage of the President’s concentra- 
tion on the war effort to destroy everything he had accomplished in the 
previous 10 years on the domestic front. But immediately arms were 
laid down in the struggle against the enslavement of the mind and soul 


§ of the human family, they would be taken up in the great war against 


starvation, unemployment, and the rigging of the markets of the world. 
A peace that was more than just a breathing-space between the death 
of an old tyranny and the birth of a new one was sought. World leader- 
ship must be more concerned with welfare politics and less with power 
politics, more attentive to equalizing the use of raw materials of nations 
than condoning the policies of grab and barter that froze international 
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markets, more interested in opening channels of commerce than closing 
them by prohibitive tariffs, more mindful of the need for a stable 
international currency than in high interest rates on loans. The choice 
was now between democracy for everybody or for the few, between the 
spreading of social safeguards and economic opportunity for all the 
people or the concentration of abundant resources in the hands of selfish- 
ness and greed. Three outstanding peace-time responsibilities were, for 
enlightenment of the people, for mobilizing peace-time production for 
full employment, and for planning world co-operation. He said he 
believed in the democratic capitalistic system, but it must be a capital- 
ism of abundance and full employment. 


The splendid co-operation with Britain and Russia must be continued 
in peace, and Americans must become better acquainted with their 
new Russian friends. The Atlantic Charter provided the broad case of 
general principles to safeguard decisions, and it was a charter of faith 
that must be worked out to endure. 


July 26.—Mr. Hull, commenting on the change of régime in Italy 
told the press that he did not expect any change in the announced 
policy of exacting unconditional surrender from the Axis Powers, and 
he denied the report that the United Nations had been in contact witi 
Badoglio. He spoke of Mussolini’s resignation as timely and appropriate 
and the first major step towards the early and complete destruction of 
every vestige of Fascism. 

A Federal Grand Jury indicted for treason 8 U.S. citizens who had 
been broadcasting from Germany and Italy since the war. 

The Federal Grand Jury at Pittsburgh indicted 30 people involved 
in the strikes in the Pennsylvania coal mines, charging them with 
having conspired to prevent the production of coal in mines operated 
by the Government. 

The Lend-Lease administrator announced that initial shipments of 
lend-lease goods had arrived at Martinique and Guadeloupe. 

July 27.—The Secretary of the Navy told the press that he thought 
the King of Italy and Badoglio would attempt “‘to take Italy out of 
the war’. He spoke of the use of bases on the Italian mainland “for 
an advance across the Adriatic and for air attacks on southern Ger- 
many.” 

July 28.—President Roosevelt stated in a broadcast that the massed 
angered forces of common humanity were on the march and were con- 
verging on their ultimate objectives, Berlin and Tokyo. The first crack 
in the Axis had come, and the criminal, corrupt Fascist régime in Italy 
was going to pieces. The “pirate philosophy”’ of the Fascists and Nazis 
could not stand adversity. Once again in Sicily the Germans had 
betrayed their Italian allies, and Hitler had refused to send sufficient 
help to save Mussolini. Mussolini had therefore come to the reluctant 
conclusion that the “jig was up’, he could see the shadow of the long 
arm of justice. But he and his Fascist gang would be brought to book 
and punished, and no criminal would be allowed to escape by the 
expedient of resignation. The United Nations’ terms to Italy were the 
same as to Germany and Japan, unconditional surrender; they would 
permit no vestige of Fascism to remain. Eventually Italy would 
reconstitute herself, when the Italian people chose their own Gover 
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ment in accordance with the basic democratic principles of liberty and 
equality. In the meantime the United Nations would not follow the 
pattern set by the dictators in their treatment of the occupied countries, 
the pattern of pillage and starvation. The Allies were helping the 
Italian people in Sicily, who were for the first time in years permitted 
to enjoy the fruits of their own labours. The Allies had started to make 
good their promise of restoring to the conquered peoples their right to 
the four freedoms. 


But the war would go on until the Italian people realized the futility 
of a lost cause, a cause to which they had never given their whole- 
hearted approval and support. Speaking of the immense preparations 
entailed in a campaign such as the attack on Sicily, he said it had 
involved 3,000 ships carrying 160,000 men, together with 14,000 
vehicles, 600 tanks, and 1,800 guns. And this initial force was followed 
every day and night by reinforcements. The Tunisian and Sicilian 
campaigns had given the lie, however, to the prejudices that British 
and U.S. forces could not get on together, and that real co-operation 
was impossible between the Army, Navy, and Air Forces. 


U.S. shipbuilding was now almost unbelievably large. Over 19 
million tons of merchant shipping were being produced in 1943 and over 
21 million tons would be produced in 1944. For several months fewer 
ships had been lost by sinkings and more and more U-boats had been 
destroyed. They could not feel sure that this would continue, however, 
and must never be off their guard. One tangible result of the increase 
in merchant shipping was the end of the coffee rationing. Those few 
Americans who complained about the inconveniences of life through 
the war should learn some lessons from the civilian populations of 
Britain, China, Russia, etc. 

The heaviest and most decisive fighting at present was going on in 
Russia, and he was glad that the U.S.A. and Britain had been able to 
contribute somewhat to the striking power of the Russians. The world 
had never seen greater devotion, determination, and self-sacrifice than 
had been displayed by the Russian people and armies under Marshal 
Stalin. With regard to the Pacific, the Americans had taken the 
initiative and were not, going to let go of it. It was becoming clearer 
and clearer that the attrition process against the Japanese was working; 
they were losing more ’planes and ships than they could replace, while 
the Americans were gaining in naval, land, and air strength. If the 
Japanese were basing their plans for the Pacific on a long period in 
which they would be permitted to consolidate and exploit their con- 
(uered resources they had better start revising their plans. Vital war 
supplies and ’planes were being delivered to China and the air supply 
line from India continued despite attempted Japanese interference. In 
Burma the Allies now had air superiority, and everywhere in the Far 
East they were pushing forward to the occupation of positions which 
in time would enable them to attack Japan itself. 

He then enumerated 6 conditions to cover demobilization, including 
mustering-out pay for a reasonable period, unemployment insurance in 
case no job was found, further education or trade training, allowance 
of credit for the period of service, hospital provision and medical care, 
and sufficient pensions for the disabled. In conclusion he declared that 
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the United Nations would not settle for less than total victory, and muy 
defeat Hitler and Tojo on their own home grounds. 

July 29.—The Acting Secretary for War told the press that po 
formal or informal peace overtures had been made to the Allies by the 
Italian Government, and Mr. Hull stated that no communication from 
Italy had been received by the State Department. In reply to questions 
on Gen. Eisenhower’s message to Italy, Mr. Hull said the Allies’ fixed 
policy was unconditional surrender. 

July 30.—President Roosevelt told the press that the Allies would be 
prepared to treat with any representative of Italy so long as he was not 
a Fascist, providing that fighting had ceased and anarchy had been 
avoided. He told them of the food and medical facilities which were 
being brought over by the Allied forces for the Sicilians, and said that 
Gen. Alexander had been authorized to free selected prisoners of war 
who could assist the invasion forces in caring for the well-being of the 
Sicilian people. Speaking of his reference to the trial of war criminals, 
in his speech of July 28, he said the day was coming when Hitler, Tojo, 
and their gangs would also try to escape, but he hoped that no neutral 
Government would permit its territory to be used as a place of refuge 
for war criminals. The U.S. Government would regard such action bya 
neutral Government as inconsistent with the principles for which the 
United Nations were fighting. 

The War Shipping Administration stated that 168 merchant vessels 
had been delivered during June and that construction was up to schedule 
with a total of 879 ships for the first half of 1943. 


July 31.—The Government sent Notes to the Governments of Argen- 
tina, Sweden, Switzerland, Spain, Portugal, Turkey, and the Vatican, 
repeating President Roosevelt’s statement of July 30 calling on neutral 
States to refuse asylum to Axis war criminals. 

Aug. 1.—Visit of 5 Senators to Britain. (see Great Britain.) 

President Roosevelt published a summation of the Budget for the 
current year showing total commitments of $344,000 million since the 
war effort started 3 years before, and estimating that the public debt 
would be $206,000 million by July 1, 1944. The national income of the 
current year would be $150,000 million, of which only $38 million 
would be absorbed by taxation. The estimated aggregate expenditure 
of the year would be $106,000 million, leaving a deficit at the end of 12 
months of $68,000 million. 

The Secretary for War arrived back in Washington. 

Aug. 2.—The British Lord President of the Council arrived in 
Washington. 

The Roman Catholic Archbishop of New York stated, on his return 
from a tour in Africa, the Mediterranean, the British Isles, and the 
Vatican, that he hoped that Italy would accept the peace terms 
offered her and thus “‘provide an opportunity and a challenge to the 
United Nations to show how they intend to keep faith with the world, 
with their words, and with themselves’. 

The Office of Economic Warfare notified 16,000 exporters that all 
licences for exports to Argentina approved before May 1, 1943 had 
been revoked to ensure that shipments to Argentina were directed 
only to satisfactory consignees. 
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U.S.S.R. 

July 21.—The formation of a “National Committee of Free Germany”’ 
in Russia, headed by Erich Weinert, was announced in Moscow. The 
committee issued a manifesto to the German people urging them to 
shorten the war, “already lost’’, by overthrowing the Hitler régime. 
At the cost of unprecedented sacrifice and privation in Germany it 
would be possible to drag on the war for some time, but the continua- 
tion of a hopeless war would be tantamount to ruin. Germany must 
not die. If the German people calmly and submissively continued as 
hitherto to allow themselves to be led to ruin, then each fresh day of 
war would not only further wear down and exhaust its strength but 
increase its guilt. Then Hitler would be overthrown only by the armies 
of the coalition, which would mean the end of German national inde- 
pendence and existence as a State. The German people needed peace 
immediately and was thirsting for it, but no one would conclude peace 
with Hitler. Therefore the ‘‘formation of a genuine, national German 
Government*’ was the immediate task of the people. 

This Government could be set up only asa result of a war of liberation 
waged by all sections of the German people against the Hitler régime, 
and it alone would create for the German people the opportunity of 
expressing its just will in circumstances of peace. 

The aim of the Committee was the complete abolition of all laws 
based on national or racial hatred, of all the laws imposed by the 
Hitler régime, the restoration of all political and social rights of the 
working people, freedom of speech, press, organization, conscience, and 
religion, the return to their legal owners of all property stolen by the 
Nazi rulers, the confiscation of the property of those responsible for the 
war and of war speculators, free trade with other countries, the release 
of victims of Hitlerite terror, a just and merciless trial of those guilty 
of the war, but at the same time an amnesty for all those adherents of 
Hitler who recanted in time and joined in the movement for a free 
Germany, and the guaranteed right to labour and legally acquired 
property. 

July 24.—Marshal Stalin stated in an Order of the Day that the 
German offensive in the Kursk sector had been “‘finally liquidated”. 

July 28.—Moscow radio announced that M. Maisky had been ap- 
pointed Deputy Commissar for Foreign Affairs. 

The Supreme Soviet issued a decree dividing fighting men into 4 
categories, privates, sergeants, officers, and generals. 

July 31.—The Government sent Notes to the Governments of Turkey 
and Sweden calling on them to refuse asylum to Axis war criminals. 
The Notes were on similar lines to those of the British and U.S. Govern- 
ments. 


Aug. 1.—M. Gusef, the Minister to Canada, was appointed Ambassa- 
dor in London. 


VATICAN CITY 
July 21.—The Italian news agency published a letter, dated July 20, 
from the Pope to Cardinal Marchetti-Selvaggiani, his Vicar-General in 
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Rome, about the bombing of Rome. He stated that from the beginning 
of the war he had done everything in his power to prevent sentiments 
and principles of humanity from being completely suffocated by passions. 
even during the clashes of armies, and therefore in his messages to the 
faithful he had recalled to the belligerents on both sides that if they 
wished to uphold the dignity of their country and the honour of their 
armies they should respect the safety of peaceful citizens and the 
monuments of faith.and civilization. He had done all possible to spare 
Rome the horrors and devastation of bombing, for Rome was “the 
lighthouse of civilization and Christian virtues’’; also in the centre of 
Rome was the independent neutral State of the Vatican City. Therefore 
he had several times asked for the safety of Rome in the name of human 
dignity and Christian civilization, and it had seemed possible to hope 
that the value of reason, the Pope’s authority, and the impartiality he 
had assumed towards everyone without distinction of nationality or 
religion would have assured him the comfort of finding a favourable 
reception to his démarches in favour of Rome. But what he had feared 
had occurred, and in the raid the basilica of San Lorenzo Without the 
Walls had been for the most part destroyed. He therefore considered 
it his duty to speak again to defend “‘the highest values which adom 
human and Christian greatness... and to safeguard and protect the 
spiritual progress” which had been entrusted to his care. 


July 25.—The Vatican radio denied a recent German news agency 
report that the Pope had sent a personal protest to President Roosevelt 
against the bombing of Rome, and that the American Chargé d’ Affaires 
to the Holy See had been invited to call at the State Secretariat on the 
evening of the day of the bombing. The Pope’s letter to the Vicar- 
General of Rome explained how deeply he had recommended to all 
belligerents the safety of peaceful citizens and of religious and cultural 
monuments. This letter was by no means the first document of its 
kind, and there had been frequent admonitions to this effect in all the 
Pope’s messages since the beginning of the war. He had announced the 
destruction of the basilica of San Lorenzo fuori Mura in an objective 
manner; he did not say that it was completely destroyed, as stated in 
the press, but that a very great part was destroyed. Apart from other 
reasons, it was stated that it was his right to mention this, since this 
basilica was a possession of the neutral Vatican State. The Pope was 
very willing to believe that the bombs were not intentionally dropped 
on the basilica; it was not surprising that he did not mention the 
military objectives attacked, since they were not his concern. He 
stated expressly in his letter that this painful event had proved what 
he had always said, namely, that it was virtually impossible to avoid 
the devastation of revered buildings in raids on Rome, even if pre- 
cautionary measures were taken. It must be emphasized that Rome 
was something without equal, and this singularity should be respected 
in the interests of civilization, humanity, and Christian love. This 
statement was addressed to belligerents on both sides. It must be 
regretted that Rome had not been made an open city, as would have 
been possible. 


The Pope was not unaware that other towns had suffered and that 
churches had been destroyed in the countries of both belligerent sides. 
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e was also aware that the injury done to the mystical body of Christ 
as much heavier than the destruction of the stone Houses of God, and 
hat the disregard of the laws of humanity and morality, justice and 
personality, weighed heavier than the violation of cultural monuments. 
Put all this made it not unjustifiable once again to raise one’s voice 
n the occasion of the bombing of Rome, and to advocate to both 
elligerent sides the preservation of the most exalted attributes of 
yuman and Christian dignity. 

July 30.—The Pope put at the disposal of the hierarchies in Britain 
10,000 for the restoration of Roman Catholic churches in Britain 
which had been destroyed during the war. 

July 31.—British and U.S. Notes calling on the Vatican to refuse 
asylum to Axis war crimindls. (see Britain and the U.S.A.) 

UGOSLAVIA y 

July 21.—Reports from Cairo stated that there had been mutinies on 
a small scale among the Italian troops in Yugoslavia, owing to the 

erman Command’s refusal to allow them to return to Italy. It was 
also reported that Pavelitch had called up the last and previously 
reserved classes of Croats. 

Cairo reports also stated that a “‘gentleman’s agreement” had been 
reached between Gen. Mihailovitch’s troops and the partisans, and that 
4 partisan army had captured a number of important towns, including 
Kladjanj and Vlasenica. 

Reports from Istanbul stated that the Italian military governor of 
Montenegro had been dismissed because of his failure to put down the 
activities of guerrillas there. 

July 31.—Reports from Istanbul stated that the Duke of Spoleto had 
abdicated the throne of the “‘puppet’’ state of Croatia. 
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